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Farm Bep vciaed. 


Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





HARVEST ITEMS. 
We have just finished cutting oats 
and find the grain of inferior quality. 


tion. The corn this season is growing 
finely, and, as we covered the field 
with stable manure, we see no reason 
why we should not secure as abundant 
a yield of corn as last year, other cen- 
ditions being equal. We have seen, in 
traveling through the state, several 
fields in which corn had been grown 
for several successive seasons, and 
good yields were claimed where plenty 
of manure was applied. 
OUR CHECK-ROWED CORN. 





tickets must be purchased at the same 
time, and the going portion used on 
the same train. 
FARMING ON THE “THUMB.” 

Recently we made a trip into San- 
ilac and Huron counties, which form 
a portion of the so-called “Thumo” of 
Michigan. We rode out to the farm 
home of R. A. Brown, one of our prac- 
tical correspondents, and a prominent 
farmer of that section. Mr. Brown 
has a productive and level farm of 150 


the rafters. The poles are 18 feet long 
and set two feet into the ground. As 
the ground was not quite level, we 
used a plumb and_ spirit level and 
found no difficulty in doing a good job. 
Commencing at one corner, a white 
oak pole, from 8 to 10 inches in diam- 
eter, Was set up in its proper hole and 
temporarily stayed by 2x6 girts, the 12- 
foot girts to lap by the posts, then an- 
other pole raised and set into the see- 
ond hole, and stayed in like manner. 


The weather conditions have favored 
the farmers in Southern Michigan in 
securing all grain crops so far, but the 
drouth has nearly ruined the oat 
crop in some places. 

Our Dawson’s Golden Chaff wheat 


We were disappointed in not being | acres. He is progressive, a good stock 
able to secure a photo of a patch of | breeder, and very successful. Wheat, 
our corn when it was from one to two | oats and peas form the principal crops 
feet high, in order to show how well | grown, and our friend has an immense 
the planter checked off the hills. We growth of straw, but has not threshed 


The poles were about 11 feet apart, or 
just the right distance for the 12-foot 
girts to lap by the posts and nail se- 
curely without sawing. (See Fig. 1.) 
Three girts were spiked on the first 


is heavier than last year and much 
better than the White Clawson sown 
on an adjoining plot. The Golden 
Chaff has stiffer straw and stands up 
better. The heads are larger and seem 
to be better filled. 

EFFECT OF FERTILIZERS. 

The plots upon which commercial 
fertilizer Was sown show no larger 
growth in straw or size of heads, but 
we shall let the threshing machine 
make a final decision. One and one- 
half acres sown with fertilizer and the 
same area sown to wheat without 
them will be kept separate and the 
yield reported after threshing. 

VALUE OF TOP-DRESSING, 

One-half of the twenty-acre field 
was lightly top-dressed (about eight 
loads to the acre), with stable and yard 
manure last fall, worked into the soil 
with a cutaway harrow. The remain- 
der of the field was left without any 
top-dressing. The portion top-dressed 
is so much heavier that the difference 
in growth of grain is easily noticeable 
forty rods away. Many times, when 
hauling and spreading the manure last 
August on the plowed ground, we ‘e- 
gretted that we could not evenly 
spread about four loads per acre, and 
thus cover the whole field. With a 
patent manure spreader this could be 
done, but it is impossible to do it by 
hand spreading. 

One reason why we like the top- 
dressing is because we almost inva- 
riably secure a good growth of clover, 
even in a dry season. The fertility in 
the surface soil allows the young 
clover plants to become more deeply 




















FIG. 1. 


have not seen a better job of checik- 
rowing anywhere, but we are not quit? 
satisfied, and expect to do still better 
another season, The cross rows, even 
over hills and depressions, are perfect- 
ly straight. The check heads were not 
perfectly adjusted for the speed of the 
team and hight of neckyoke erd of 
the pole, so that many hills vhecked 
over slightly. Still this gave very iit- 
tle trouble in cross cultivation with a 
two-horse riding cultivator. Verily 


yet. Farmers in that section are just 
commencing to cut oats. The heaviest 
growth of oats we have seen anywhere 
in Michigan this season is found in the 
“Thumb.” As the land is so level farm- 
ers plow their fields in very narrow 
strips, leaving dead furrows to assist 
in surface drainage in a wet time. 
Tile drainage is almost impracticable 
in this land. 


We were surprised to find so much’ 


heavy clay loam soil in this section. 
Many fine, productive farms abound 
all along the line of the F. & P. M. 
railroad from Sand Beach to Port 
Huron, a distance of seventy miles. 
The farm buildings, especially some of 
the barns, are commodious and sub- 





two poles, one at the bottom, one in 
the center and another near the top. 
A sharp axe was used to hew off the 
bark and make a good face for spiking 
each girt on the poles. We commenced 
at the highest corner and used the 
spirit level on each girt, thus quickly 
placing and spiking them into position. 
The girts and rafters are of hemlock, 
light and stiff. Both are 2x6 inches in 
size, while the nail ties are 2x4 inches, 
For this barrack we have four poles 
on each side, also four more, 26 feet 
long, running through the center to 
support the ridge. 

Having insufficient barn room for 
Storing hay and wheat, these two bar- 
racks will pay for themselves each 
season. There is an immense loss each 
Season, if at all rainy, where hay and 
wheat are stacked in the open air. 
Two years ago we lost enough wheat, 
or rather had enough damaged, to pay 
for one-half the material used in this 
barrack. It seems to us that it would 
pay thousands of our farmers in this 
State to erect some such cheap bar- 
rack, when necessary to stack in the 
open air. 

DURABILITY OF BARRACK, 
As to the durability of such a cheap 





FIG. 3. 


: ; fairs. ry little corn is} structure: No. 20 wire nails were use 
rooted before the midsummer drouth stantial affairs. Very % structure: No. 20 wire nails were used 
grown, except for fodder purposes. | to hold the frame together, same as 


comes on. We find the young clover, 

















in patches, on the portion sown to What we saw had made a rapid | jn the hay barrack erected some eight 
commercial fertilizers, looking some- growth and hoagie as though it might | years ago. The hay barrack still 
What better than on adjacent portions “ mature by Sept. 10. ee — — rate a 
whe ature cyclone last August tore 
joes AMM anaes isan aes 0. POLE a vere WHBDAT | down four large apple trees surround- 
best of all. Wa shall te? oven thiinet AND CORN STOVER. ing it. These nrils never pull out of 
spreading this season. “ : ; the posts; in fact, we tried to pull off M 
eetie selon Cotes. ml via. 2. We this year stacked wheat in our| a girt and the nail heads pulled 
We dislike sowing our corn ground | 4yy wire check-rower 1s a complete barrack for the second time. Last fall} through the girt itself. Braces may be 
to wheat, though we have practiced cates it was filled with corn stover, and we | put on when needed, at any time when 
; expect it to pay for itself every season | empty, and as the posts decay at the 


Such a plan for nearly twenty years. 
We seldom sow until after the corn is 
Cut, and the young wheat usually fails 
to secure the fall growth necessary 
ne pass the rigorous winter weather. 
This spring we planted last year’s 
Corn ground over again. Failure of 
Clover seeding in another field made it 
necessary to change our regular rota- 





HE) MACKINAC EXCURSION. 

We receive frequent inquiries as to 
whether the editor of this department 
will go on the excursion. We have 
arranged to do so. As to “reduced 
rates to Detroit” queries, we will state 
that a party of ten persons can secure 
rip tickets on any road to De- 


ound t 
But all these 


troit, good for ten days. 





in holding these two crops. It is 22x82 
feet, and 16 feet to the eaves, with 
steep roof made of good stock boards 
having %x1%-inch grooves on each up- 
per edge. The upper side of those 
boards is also dressed. 

The only cutting and fitting in con- 
structing the frame is when setting up 





bottom, the sides should be boarded 
up, if not before, as this gives the 
necessary rigidity to the entire strue- 
ture. 

Fig. 1 shows how we get up the 
poles and nailed on the girts without 
sawivg a single girt. At A is indicated 
the broken ends of girts supposed to 
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run across to the next pair of poles to 
the right, 
SETTING UP THE RAFTERS. 

There are two ways, but we prefer 
to spike the lower ends above the 
plates, and alongside the top of each 
pair of posts, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
upper end of each post may be then 
sawed off even with the upper edge of 
the rafter. A good plan, in setting up 
each pair of rafters is to leave the 
ridge open, as shown at A in Fig, 3. A 
short brace may be tacked on tem- 
porarily, until each pair of rafters is 
raised and securely spiked to the side 
posts. Next cut and msert a 2x6 (or 
even a 1x6) piece, made or spliced long 
enough to run the whole length of the 


barrack. When in position below <A, 
and resting on the brace, knock one 


end of each brace loose and toe-nail 
the end of each rafter into the “ridge- 
board.” This gives more rigidity to 
the rafters while completing the roof. 





For the 


THE 


Michigan Farmer. 
HAY-LOADER 
AID. 


A VALUABLE 


I note with interest and approval 
what C. P. Reynolds writes about the 
use, general distribution and economy 
of the hay-loader upon the farm. I 
have used the loader perhaps longer 
than has Mr. Reynolds, and therefore 
hope that he will pardon me if I add 
a few suggestions to his excellent and 
practical paper. 

He says truly that the hay-loader is 
comparatively unknown, and its econ- 
omy little understood, even by our best 
farmers. I wish to emphasize what he 
says about handling the hay without 
breaking the leaves and blossoms when 
very dry. The fact is, that the loader 
breaks the hay less than is done in the 
ordinary handling in cocking from the 
windrow. I must confess that I used 
the loader for years before I fully 
learned how to handle it to the best 
advaniage. The first process is in rak- 
ing the. aay. Never take from the 
swath, Rake the same as you would 
for cocking in heavy windrows. 

It was a long time before I found 
that the best work was done when the 
machine was working at full capacity. 
In raking, go back and forth, on one 
side of the field only. Make your wind- 
rows straight, and trip the rake quick- 
ly to make the rows, which should 
be heavy and as narrow as possible. 
Curve the rows at each end to corre- 
spond to the circle made by the wagon 
and loader in turning from one row to 
another. In this way you can get the 
whole row. Note what Mim Reynolds 
says about curing in the windrow. 
When the top of the swath is partly 
dry the rake turns it over and the con- 
ditions are soon nearly perfect. 

In loading, I use a boy (hired at $7 
per month) to drive. He stays in the 
field and drives for the full set of 
wagons., One man loads from the load- 
er easily, with a little practice, in the 
average time of eight minutes. Our 
way is to let the load almost entirely 
alone until filled to the top of loader- 
behind. This leaves a steep incline of 
hay to the forward end of the rack, 
down which the column of elevating 
hay will push itself more than half 
way, until the top of the load is level. 
If more hay is needed the team makes 
short stops, enabling the man on the 
load to fill up the center well. My 
only criticism of the matter in Mr, Rey- 
nolds’ paper would be in making it 
more emphatic in comparing two men’s 
ability to pitch on a load as quickly 
as it can be elevated with the loader. 
I think it would be lively work for 
two men to pitch on a row of cocks 
as fast as the team on the wagon could 
walk, without stopping. It could not 
‘be done. The loader does this easily. 
The economy is in the saving of three 
men every day. But this is not all. 
The hay-loader’s greatest economic 
value is in making it possible to secure 
hay rapidly, when cured, with little 
labor, and in season. 

As to durability, this is a slow-mo- 
tion machine, T he driving wheels are 
larger than ordinary truck wheels, 
while the reel that drives the elevator 
is smaller, hence the motion is slower 
than that of the wagon. My loader 
shows no wear, bids fair to last a life- 
time, and I have never spent a penny 
for repairs. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I give you credit 
for being very level-headed in your ad- 
vice to farmers, as a rule, but suppose 
that you spend five days in drawing 
your hay. Your two pitchers have 
cost you (at $1.75 per day, with board) 


$19.10. The interest on investment in 
loader, same as I use, is $2.50: the 


wear of the machine in very small. 


mm, 4 


But, as I have said, the greatest bene- 
fits are in the very rapid storing of the 
hay, when conditions are right or 
storms threaten. Our loader has often 
been run at the rate of a load every 
seven minutes. This could not be done, 
perhaps, without the peculiar facilities 
we have in our hay barns for unload- 
ing. Our racks have two 1x6 boards 
across the hind end, raised just high 
enough to clear the loader in turning. 
They should be on every rack, and 
nearly or quite the width of the rack. 

In summarizing, I will say that the 
hay-loader is next in economic value 
to the mowing machine and hay-rake,, 
and it should be in the hands of every 
farmer who can afford the former ma- 
chines. I am led to believe that our 
editor has criticized the hay-loader 
without having given it his usual care- 
ful consideration, or else he has had 
experience with a very poor machine, 
or has taken the word of some very” 
poor farmer. 

L. D. WATKINS. 

(We are glad to get friend Watkins’ 
testimony concerning the use of the 
hay-loader. He is one of the most pro- 
gressive and practical farmers in the 
State, and, with his son, manages a 
large and productive farm. If any 
farmer needs such a loader, our friend 
does, and he has a good one and knows 
how to manipulate it. If we had thirty 
to fifty (or more) acres of grass to cut, 
we should certainly use one. But for 
the small farmer (like ourselves) we 
doubt whether there would be any 
profit in buying such a machine, and 
especially for use on rolling ground 
and in small fields, 

We hope to hear from others, during 
the coming year, concerning this mat- 
ter. We know the hay-loader is a sue- 
cess, so far as the machine itself is 
concerned,—Ed.) 

For The Michigan Farmer. 


. MARKETING HAY. 





So much complaint is heard from 


farmers who sell hay about its weigh- 
ing less when delivered than when 


baled, that it is a good plan to take 
down on a piece of paper the weight 
of each bale when loading. By doing 
this one can foot up each load before 
going to market, and then if it does 
not agree with the purchaser's figures 





the mistake can be rectified before 
some other farmer has unloaded. 

One mistake that some farmers have 
made in this county is the baling of 
hay before it is sold. Hay balers have 
gone through the county charging a 
certain sum for doing the work, which 
leaves one free (so they say) to dispose 
of his hay when and where he pleases. 
The trouble lies in the fact that after 
the hay is baled it colors to a certain 
extent on the outside, and when a 
buyer calls to examine it he is sure to 
condemn it, and is not.very likely to 
buy it. As a rule buyers are more 
particular when they know that a man 
has something to sell and is anxious to 
dispose of it. When a farmer has any- 
thing to sell and says he is in no hurry 
about it, and if it is hay and is not 
baled, everything goes to show that 
he has not been in any great haste, 
and before the buyer leaves he is sure 
to make an advance over his first offer, 
which sometimes proves to be all the 
thing is worth. 

But I like to have a buyer offer all 
he can afford to pay the first thing 
and if I find that he has not paid (in 
case that I sell) all that he ought, I 
never sell to him again, and I never 
ask a man to raise his price, for if he 
does not understand his business, whé 
does? 

ELIAS F. 

Hills@ale Co., Mich. 

(We agree with you in*’this matter, 
though we are convinced that thou- 
sands of farmers make a sad mistake 
in selling a pound of hay off the farm, 
whether baled or not. Sooner or later 
the best farms in the country become 
impoverished from following the plan 
of selling off so much vegetable matter 
that is grown upon the farm. We feed 
nearly every pound to our stock and 
return the manure to the soil. We 
used to sell hay and straw, but we 
Ww are not do it again, in a raw state. 
—Ed.) 


Farmers Break the Buggy Monopoly. 


It is claimed that for years buggy manufac. 
turers have secured exorbitant jrices for ther 
goods, but recently, through the combined assist. 
ance of the farmers of Iowa. Illinois and other 
states, SEARS, Roeguck & Co., of Chicago, have 
got the price of open buggies down to $16.50; 
Top buggies, $22.75; Top Surries, $43.75 and up 
wards. and they are shipping them in immense 
bumbers direct to farmers in every stat. They 
send an immense Buggy Catalogue free, postpaid, 
to any one who asks for it. This certainly isa 
big victory for the farmer, but a severe blow ta 


BROWN. 








the carriage manufacturers aud dealers. 





The tity. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally cen- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 
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MAKING GRANULAR BUTTER. 





“Can so-called granular butter be 
made without purchasing a full outfit 
of creamery apparatus? Or is the 
creamery alone capable of doing such 
fine work?” 

We wish we could personally take a 
small lot of properly ripened cream, 
churn it, and show some of our dairy 
friends how easily granular butter can 
be made, even at this time of the year. 

We have seen plenty of poor butter 
this summer in various portions of the 
State, and the most of it came from 
farms where but two or three cows 
were milked. 

These cows gave little milk, and tne 
cream was held until a large enough 
quantity was collected for a good-sized 
churning. Usually the cream was over- 
ripe and spoiled when turned into the 
churn. 

As we have previously stated in 
these columns, the best way to secure 
uniformly good butter, under such eir- 
cumstances, is to churn oftener, if pos- 
sible, say every second day. As soon as 
the cream is separated, whether taken 
from open pans, deep setting, or by use 
of the separator, cool it down by set- 
ting the can of cream into cold water 
right from the well. 

Twenty-four hours before you wish 
to churn, raise the temperature of the 
cream to about 65 degrees, in warm 
weather. This will allow it to develop 
enough lactic acid to ripen sufficiently 
in from 15 to 20 hours for exhaustive 
churning. Be sure to add no fresh 
cream to the lot undergoing the ripen- 


ing process, but let it all be of the 
same degree of ripeness. If fresh 


cream is added, it will leave a large 
per cent of-fat in the buttermilk. 

You may think your churn is too 
large for such small churnings, but if 
you use a barrel, box or sw ing churn, 
you can churn more exhaustively 
with the small lots of cream. More 
effective work can be done with the 
churn less than one-quarter full. Cream 
swells more or less after the churn is 
started. Concussion is what is needed, 
and you should never fill your churn 
more than one-third full to start with. 

In order to make good butter, strive 
to have good cream, well ripened and 
of a nutty flavor, to put into the churn. 
By all means do not keep the cream 
until it spoils. This is the main trouble 
at this time of the year. If you must 
churn rotten cream, feed it to the pigs 
before churning. However, we some- 
times doubt the propriety of feeding 
such stuff to the pigs. 

Churn the cream as cold as possible. 
If you use a separator you can lower 
the temperature to 54, and even to 50 
degrees, with profit to yourself, though 
the pigs may lose thereby. If your 
cream is from the open pan or deep 
setting, do not try to churn at such a 
low temperature. By experimenting 
you may find, however, that you can 
churn at a temperature somewhat 
lower than you have previously con- 
sidered practical and profitable. 

Kither buy a small Babeock milk 
tester, or have samples of your whole 
milk, skimmilk and buttermilk tested 
occasionally. This will show you that 
it does not pay to make rich butter- 
milk for the pigs, at present prices. By 
testing the buttermilk frequently you 
can determine at how low a tempera- 
ture it is practical to churn for ex- 
haustive results. As soon as the butter 
shows signs of coming, keep sharp 
watch and stop the churn at the right 
stage. The great majority of farm 
butter-makers churn too long after the 
butter comes. It should not be allowed 
to gather. It should look like brown, 
granulated sugar, after the buttermilk 
has been drawn off. 

A hair sieve eight inches in diameter 
is the best thing to use in drawing off 
the buttermilk and washing the butter. 
If the churn is stopped as soon as the 
butter is in fine flakes or granules, pull 
out the plug, holding the hair sieve un- 
derneath to catch any particles of but- 
ter that come out. This sort of sieve 
does not allow the butter to stick. 

We wash the butter in two waters 
usually. This takes out nearly all the 
buttermilk, and it requires less work- 
ing afterwards. The butter is new in 





fine shape for salting. We sometimes 
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salt in the chur, a usually on t] 
worker, The butter granules are 7 
in shape to allow the salt to pe 
all the moisture surrounding 
granules... This salts the butter, 
not a single grain of butter 
any salt. 

The butter should be worked 
tle as possible. 
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We simply press the 
whole together solidly and put into 
pound prints. In packing in a jar, only 
au small amount should be put in at a 
time. Pack this down solidly with . 
potato masher, or what is called a fol. 
lower. Then turn off the brine that 
has been pressed out, before putting 
any more butter in the jar. We can 
put all our butter into pound prints 
about as fast as it could be packed into 
jars. 


DAIRY SHORTHORNS. 


The London Field says the Britis) 
Dairy Farmers’ Association has opened 
a new Class in its annual October show 
for registered Shorthorns. The prizes 
offered are $50, $25 and $15 in the in- 
spection classes, and $75, $50 and S25 
in a milking competition. The Field, 
referring to this change in the policy of 
the Association, says: 

“Breeders of Shorthorns have been 
palpably remiss of late years in keep- 
ing their breed to the front in a dairy- 
ing sense. Although we hesitate to say 
that the Shorthorn is not as good 
dairy cow to-day as she has ever been 
at any former time, the charge can 
fairly be leveled at her supporters that 
they have not recently been displaying 
their wonted or needed attention to 
keep her prominently before the public 
at dairy exhibitions. Fresh induce- 
ment is now offered to them to keep 





the dual-purpose cow in her proper 
place in a dairying as in a beef-pro- 


ducing capacity, and grave responsibil- 
ity will rest upon them if they neglect 
to take full advantage of it. Other 
breeds, extremely useful for dairying 
purposes, but which for the ordinary 
requirements of the farmer and the 
exigencies of the climate cannot really 
compare with the well-tried Shorthorn, 
are rising conspicuously into promi- 
nence, and, although she has many vir- 
tues on her side, it would be hard to 
say what a neglect of the dairy show- 
yard might mean to the Shorthorn, 
Let breeders see to it that the cosmo- 
politan breed is creditably represented 
in the Royal Agricultural Hall at next 
dairy show, as it is sure to be at the 
Smithfield meeting two months later.” 

This movement on the part of Eng- 
lish dairymen should be followed 1} 
American breeders, of Shorthorns in 
an effort to have the dairy qualities of 
the breed developed and recognized on 
this side of the Atlantic. There is no 
doubt but that the record made by the 
Shorthorns in the dairy test at the 
Columbian World's Fair has had a 
strong influence in restoring the popu- 
larity of this great combined breed 
among the general farmers of this and 
other states. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “ALPHA” and “BABY” Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 


PRICES $50 - TO $800 
Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RaNDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET. 
_ CHICA GO. NEW YORK. 
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Live Stock. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 





Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


From our Specia) English Correspondent. 
THE FARMER’S BOAR AND HOW 
TO MANAGE HIM, 


HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 

It is frequently said that the bull is 
half the dairy herd. With equal truth- 
fulness it can be said that the boar is 
half the swine herd. We may select a 
sow, and she may prove to be a disap- 
pointment. Often it is so when a farm- 
er first begins to go in for a system of 
breeding and selection, not knowing 
the heredity of former ancestors. You 
must have good stock to begin 
with. Unless you have a good sow 
there will always be trouble. The evil 
results of an inferior boar can be seen 
in the first litter, aud at once this class 
of an animal should be got rid of. 
Much of the success of a boar depends, 
in addition to his feeding, upon the 
feed and care that have been given to 
him while young. 

The great bulk of dairy farmers, 
however, are not so situated as to be 
able to make a personal selection from 
the herds of good breeders. In many 
instances this is perhaps a good thing, 
as the number of pure-bred pigs of 
great beauty and form lead farmers 
astray from intelligent selection, and 
in the end it is best to leave the choice 
to the integrity of the breeder. I have 
always found it a good plan to wait 
until about the end of the auttimn be- 
fore purchasing, as it is not advisable 
to have a boar very long before you in- 
tend to use him. Every pig breeder 
should know the points of a good pig, 
or at all events have an ideal which he 
will be aiming at. The marks of differ- 
ent breeding are always plainly visible. 
Watch for a narrow back, a drop be- 
hind the shoulders, a short girth round 
the heart, walking on the dew claws, 
or needlessly long, coarse, bony legs, 
large, long, coarse head and ears, nar- 
row over shoulders and loin, tucked up 
ham and flank; in fact, any indication 
of an unprofitable feeder. The buyer 
should know exactly what he requires, 
and write to the breeder of pure pigs, 
stating the objectionable and the de- 
sired points. He will see that you 
understand your business, and this 
will cause him to take a pride in his 
reputation, and fill your order to the 
best of his ability with a type of boar 
that for a series of years will lead to 
a steady improvement. Do not have 
an ideal color, and sacrifice everything 
else for color. Remember that the 
slaughterman erases color and spots. 
It is a good bacon pig he asks for, and 
not a fancy colored animal. Never con- 
fine yourself to a particular color when 
ordering a boar. So long as he is not 
just the opposite color from that which 
purity of type demands, you are all 
right. 

Where shall we keep this boar? is 
often a perplexing question to dairy 
farmers. If pig breeding is to be carried 
on at a profit, this is a question that 
has got to be dealt with. As an impor- 
tant industry on a farm, it should be 
established on a proper basis. There 
are many different ways to manage the 
boar. I have tried, and seen many 
Ways, and have long since arrived at 
the conclusion that it is safest, and en- 
tails the least work and vexation, to 
have a permanent yard or small pad- 
dock for the boar. The fence, of course, 
must be pig-proof. For protection from 
the weather, erect a shanty-like pen, 
eight feet by eight, and high enough to 
permit of entrance when cleaning it. 
In order to guard against waste of 
food, there should be a feeding floor, 
at least ten feet in length, and wide 
enough to permit of the boar standing 
on it in front of his trough. It is best 
to have the feeding trough and floor at 
one corner of the yard, so as to be 
more secure from being rooted up. If 
hatural drainage can be secured all 
the better, but if not, means must be 
provided to keep the yard healthy and 
clean. If one or two trees are growing 
in the yard, to give shade in summer, 
this will be a great advantage. Pigs 
like comfort, and unless it is provided 
do not thrive well. 

By having the boar confined to his 
enclosure, a farmer will never be disap- 
pointed in having some sows in pig 
when not wanted, as is often the case 
When boars are permitted to run at 
large, and, perhaps, travel of his own 
free will from farm to farm, for miles 
around. In a pen he is not teased and 





fretted by sows, which is detrimental 
to his development. 

The boar should have full rations of 
food, calculated in its nature to grow 
and develop him, yet not to fatten him. 
As long as the season will permit, be 
should never suffer for want of green 
and succulent food. It always adds 
materially to his growth and health. 
Neither should he ever know his want 
of a regular supply of salt, ashes, or 
charcoal. Everything, in fact, that 
will add to his comfort, vigor, growth, 
and health, will be found a paying in- 
vestment in his future offspring. 

Selection, food and care ‘are more 
powerful in developing possible 
characteristics than most of us, per- 
haps, realize. Our own management 
must go hand in hand with the im- 
provement of the herds. In conclusion, 
above all, farmers should not forget to 
keep the boar thoroughly under sub- 
jection, because if he proves a worthy 
sire, he too, like the sow, will add im- 
provement to the herd, that too often 
fails in immature breeding. 

Recollect also, that the service of the 
boar must be restricted. It is often the 
excessive service of the boar that 
shows its detrimental effects in the off- 
spring, no matter how well he is bred 
or cared for. 

AGRICOLA. 





THE OZARK HOG. 


Mrs. G. H, Watson, of the Ozark re- 
gion, sends a description of the native 
hog of that country to a cotemporary, 
and those who have seen the southern 
hog in his native wilds will recognize 
the picture she draws of this peculiar 
animal. Mrs. Watson says: 

“People are bringing into this section 
good Berkshires, Poland-Chinas, Chester 
Whites and Jersey Reds to a limited ex- 
tent, but the razor-back is the prevai.ing 
hog yet. 2 is small, lean and wiry, one- 
third head and one-half of that snout. 
They are turned out into the woods in 
the spring, if they chance to be in dur- 
ing the winter, and it’s root pig or die, 
and indeed, most of them are a sorry, 
discouraged looking set of pigs, sure 
enough. They look as if they were too 
tired to root (though built for it) even 
to keep from dying. They have to be 
three years old before they can be fat- 
tened, but their flesh is much sweeter 
and better flavored than that of the 
northern lard hog, being much like wild 
game. When the bitter acorns fall the 
hogs eat so many that they often die. 
The acorns are very wormy. If the hogs 
are put in a pen and fed on dry feed, 
given no drink for a week or more, fed 
turpentine or ashes, they will recover. 
Cholera is not prevaient here. This 
country is covered, where not cleared, 


with oak and some walnut and hickory; |. 


ought to be a paradise for hogs.” 

The Ozark hog is a fine representa- 
tive of the razor-back family. His 
flesh should certainly have a gamey 
flavor, for he eats anything and every- 
thing that is eatable, from snakes to 
wormy acorns. And although there is 
no hog cholera in the Ozarks, this hog, 
which requires three years to grow, 
dies frequently from other causes— 
and we don’t think the country would 
lose much should they all die. The in- 
troduction of the improved breeds will 
soon drive them out, or into the hands 
of such farmers as are only fit to keep 
that class of hogs. 


STOCK NOTES. 





The reports from packing points 
show that the run of hogs is largely 
in excess of last year. Since the first 
of April there has been a million and 
a quarter more hogs packed this year 
than last. 

At four principal points—Chicago, St. 
Louis, Omaha, and Kansas City—there 
were 456,000 more cattle marketed in 
1892 than at the same points in 1897. 
The average price in 1892 at Chicago 
was $4.25 for 1,200 to 1,500-pound beef 
steers, and $4.55 in 1897. The high- 
water mark for cattle marketing in re- 
cent years was 1892, with 6,442,597 at 
four points, and the low-water mark 
1895, when only 5,537,536 were handled 
at the four markets. In 189@ there was 
a gain of about 140,000 head at the 
four points, and 1897 made a gain of 
about 338,009 over 1895, but was still 
466,580 short of 1892. 

Dr. James Law reports an interest- 
ing case of poisoning by lead, which he 
recently observed. He found several 
sick cows, suffering from nervous dis- 
orders, in a herd from which one had 
but recently died. An examination of 
the dead animal revealed nothing, but 
a glance at the new tub silo gave the 
reason. It had been painted inside 
with a thin coat of lead last summer, 
the knots being coated again. The 
acetic acid, developed in the ensilage, 
had dissolved some of the paint, form- 
ing the poisonous sugar of lead, lead 
acetate. By prompt treatment of the 





sick animals they were saved, but one 
in the herd, apparently well, succumb- 
ed suddenly, making the second  vic- 
tim. Coal tar would have been safe 
and quite effectual in covering the 
wood. 

A decline in the price of canned 
meats (corned and roast beef) has tak- 
en place the past week. The reduc- 
tion is 10 cents per dozen on one-pound 
cans, 15 cents on two-pound, 25 cents 
on four-pound, $1 on six-pound, and 
$2 on fourteen-pound. Packers are 
finding supplies accumulating after an 
unprecedented business, which recent- 
ly compelled an advance in values. The 
government demand has fallen off al- 
most entirely, as supplies for some 
time ahead have been purchased. The 
demand from foreign markets has also 
fallen off lately. The lessened demand 
for canned meats will undoubted]; aft 
fect values of common cattle, such as 
are denominated canners, which have 
ruled relatively higher the past five 
months than for years. 

“Farmers’ Bulletin’ No. 73, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, says: “Whoever would raise 
hogs without disease (and this is nee- 
essary to obtain the highest profit), 
must get rid of the notion that the 
hog is naturally a filthy animal—that 
filth is less distasteful and unhealth- 
ful to him than to the steer or horse, 
and that it is impossible, because of 
the nature of the animal, to surround 
the hog’ with sanitary conditions. 
Filth is a prolific source of disease 
among all animals; and because the 
hog is brought into contact with the 
most filth, there is the most disease 
among swine. Filth opposes the 


health and thrift of swine, just as it” 


opposes the health of horses or man. 
The first step in growing hogs without 
disease is to keep filth away from 
them—to give them clean food, clean 
drink, clean quarters and clean shel- 
ters.” 

Prof. Behring, the discoverer of vac- 
cination against diphtheria, it is re- 
ported, has brought to light a method 
by which it is claimed tuberculosis in 
animals is cured. Behring has suc- 
ceeded in producing from tubercle ba- 
cilli a poison about twenty times as 
strong as that found by Koch, and has 
produced an antitoxin, or counter-poi- 
son, from eighty to one hundred times 
as effective as Koch’s tuberculin. Ani- 
mals injected by degrees with the 
poison were gradually rendered — im- 
mune, or resistant to the disease, and 
from the blood of such animals there 
was extracted an antitoxin, which is 
‘capable of rendering other animals al- 
together incapable of “taking” the dis- 
ease. Experiments now in progress at 
the Royal Veterinary College, Berlin, 
are aimed to render the discovery use- 
ful and available to stock-breeders and 
cattle-owners throughout the world. 
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TORONTO EXPOSITION 


AND AGRIGULTURAL FAIR. 
Aug. 29 i Sept. 10. 


The greatest Live Stock Show on the continent. 
Excursions from all points. For Programmes ad- 
dress H. J. HILL, Toronto, Canada. 


CHEAP FARM DO YOU WANT A HOME? 

« We will sell you one with 
a small payment down, the balance on long time, 
a little ench year. Come and see us or write 
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NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULL: 
ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Alien, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


F & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
« ers cf Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads the herd. 








EGISTERED IIOLSTEINS—any age or sex, from 
my “Worid’s Fair” prize-winning herd. Poland- 
Chinas sired by son of the great Blick United States. 
Farmers’ prices. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 





EAD what H. O. Batman, of Bainbridge, Ind., 

says of a yearling Aberdeen Angus bull, which 
Iselected for him: “Kappa’s Trojan has made a 
wonaerful growth this spring, and is pronounced by 
all cattlemen to be one of the best bulls that was 
eve: in this country.” Ihave TKN BULLS BY 
THE SAME SIRE FOR SALE_CHEAP. 
CLOVER BLOSSOM FARM, 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H.HALL, Proprietor. 


ce SHEEP. 


HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM has on hand 

a few choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year-old American bred ewes and rams. Jlersonal 
inspection invited. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich 




















‘GOOD SHEEP. f0Xcn for mE 


RINOS. All registered. M.F. FOSDICK, 
Williams, Kalamazoo Co., Mich, 


SH EEP National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest vr. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 


HOGS. ‘ 


HOICE fali sows ready to breed 8&8 each; 1 boar, 
J Wilkes, Corwin, U. S. and Tecumseh in stock. 
Send for cacalog. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass Lake, Mich, 








HESTER White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Either sex and all ages for sale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 





OR SALE.—Large Eng. Berkshires; Longfellow 
and Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Priceg reasonable. V. E. Hackney, Mt. Morris, Mich. 





HIEF Tecumseh, Black U. S. and Klever's Model 
strains of Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 





ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich., 
vreeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 
Choice Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 





H Both sexes, 

50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. Bot" Ssxse 
tolyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI- 
GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make mea bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e swine Stock forsale. Breeding stuck record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence soiicited. 








OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher’ and “Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,"’ (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W. BARNES, Byron, Mich. 





'NHE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs for sale. C. M. Bray, St. Johns,Mich, 


POLAN D-CHINAS Soe My oy Byer 


Prices reasonable. F.M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


OLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR SALE-—Sired b 

Chief All Know, Vol. 20 0.. (he by Chief 
Am 40729 A) and [deal Chief 40661. Dams equally 
fs good. E. M. EIGHME, Owosso, Mich. 


BERKSHIRES 9 Blue ribbons, If you wanta 
® pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won 9 blue ribbons at State Fair in ‘97 
address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich. 

















I am taking orders for 


' 
spring pigs; if you need 
= gone address L. F. Con- 
EE | 


RAD, Wacousta, Mich. 
OUI BUYERS GET BARGAINS 
in Poland-China bears. Write to-day 
for prices. A. H. Foster, Allegan, Mich, 
GET YOUR CHOICE 


by ordering a Poland-China Pig ‘from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head to select fror'. Best individu: 
ality and breeding. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


100 High-Class Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 
HERBERT W, MUMFORD, 
P. O. Agricultural College, Mich, 
Stock at Moscow, Mich, 


Some Choice Poland-Chinas 


y Corwin IK<ting 2d. 
Write your wants. WM.H. COOK, Waterford. Mich, 


Dg pe BOAR 
in service at 
Cass Valley Farm, 
If yoa want a bred 
sow or pair of pigs 
we can suit you in 
price or quality. Write or } 
come and see WM. W. 
BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


W 0. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of th¢ 
e Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
<a CHESTER WHITES, 
. “Wh ‘The largest herd in the State 
Stock of, different ages al 
iy ways on sale. Write me¢ 
Dy just what you want. 

LIGHT BRAHMA EGGS§ 

#%1.00 for 20. 


ATENTS By WM. WEBSTER 

ROCURED TOLEDO 0. Prous 86a 
For seven years a member of The Exam- 

ining Corps of U.S. Patent Office. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 


er, Detroit, Mich. 
SHEEP FARMING INCREASING 
FERTILITY. 





From our Special English Correspondent. 

There is an old Swedish proverb, 
which, literally interpreted, has thus 
been rendered: “Sheep have golden 
feet, and wherever the print of them 
appears the soil is turned into gold.” 
Surely those who professed themselves 
unable to understand how the Earl of 
Leicester obtained four paying crops 
without manure, after a_ lengthy 
period in which the land had been in 
grass and fed continuously by sheep, 
must have forgotten it, or have been 
practically inexperienced as to the ex- 
tent fertility is induced and heightened 
year by year by practical farming, and 
no abstraction of produce beyond what 
the animals appropriate to their owu 
frames. 

No doubt this increase of fertility is 
always more or less according to the 
system of sheep management carried 
out. If, for instance, a large breeding 
flock be kept without any auxiliary 
food being given either to the sheep or 
lambs, either before or after weaning, 
they having to get their living solely 
from sheep walks, and the natural pro- 
duce of the soil, their droppings would 
be nothing like so rich as when large 
quantities of cake, corn or meal be 
given to both, that the lambs may at- 
tain early development. There are, of 
course, a great many systems of sheep 
management. The sheep breeders of 
England who have pedigree flocks 
adopt high feeding, and so do those 
farmers who fatten lambs. Moreover, 
the system has lately become very pop- 
ular to feed non-pedigree flocks much 
better than formerly. Two flocks ure 
divided out after lambing according to 
the sexes of the progeny. In one are 
all the wether lambs with their dams, 
in the other the ewes and she-lambs. 

The motive for the separation is that 
there may be high feeding of the weth- 
er lambs. They have troughs with 
artificial food in them placed outside 
the hurdle breach, and probably their 
dams may be allowed small quantities 
of extra food likewise, that they may 
give richer milk. .After weaning, the 
wether lambs are not orly removed to 
the best piece of grass or green crop, 
but are fed with cake or meal to make 
good weighty carcasses as SOON as POs- 
sible. 

Very little consideration will be req- 
uisite to prove that when liberal fieed- 
ing with auxiliary food prevails, there 
must naturally. be far greater en- 
hancement of fertility than when the 
flock has never been allowed any ex- 
tra sustenance whatever except what 
is derived from grass, should purely 
pastoral farming be followed, and the 
wether lambs and draft ewes be sold 
off every autumn lean. There have 
been those who have declared that 
when such a system of low farming is 
pursued, the bone, muscle, sinews, etc., 
sold off from the farm every year 1n 
its crop of ewe lambs and draft ewes 
would impoverish its pastures and 
sheep walks of mineral properties al- 
most to the same extent as pastures 
are deteriorated by dairy cows when 
all the milk produced goes off without 
there being any return by cake or corn 
being put into the mouths of the ani- 
mals, or otherwise by direct manur- 
ing. In either case, there must be 
large abstractions of phosphates in the 
bones of lean sheep sold from the farm 
to almost an equal extent to that from 
the poor dairy pasture, in which case 
the phosphates go off in the milk. 

The Earl of Leicester stated that he 
did not find his arable pastures fall off 
in actual produce even after from 
twelve to sixteen years of laying down, 
and that his only motive for breaking 
them up again was that sheep always 
do better on new grounds than old 
ones. More likely, therefore, the Earl’s 
system of management, if not possibly 
high was generally good, so that min- 
erals were imparted continually to the 
soil through the mouths of the animals 
and the droppings they left behind. 
Of course, grass lands can be manured 
quite as well through the mouths of 
stock, even to the imparting of min- 
eral fertility as by direct manuring. 
The late Mr. Charles Randall had 
some poor meadows which he manured 
every winter by folding sheep over 
them which were entirely fed by food 
from extraneous sources. His system 








was that of cutting up straw into 
chaff and, after damping it, incorporat- 
ing with the heap a hot soup consist- 
ing of cereal meals and linseed infused 
into boiling water. After fermenting 
twenty-four hours it was fed to the 
sheep in troughs, and they did far bet- 
ter than others did on turnips, while 
the poor meadows produced a heavy 
crop of grass the ensuing summer. 
AGRICOLA. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION’S 
SECRETARY. 


THE 


We give below a portrait of the new 
secretary-treasurer of the National 
Shropshire Record Association, Mr. S. 
J. Weber, of Middleville, Mich. Mr. 
Weber was appointed by the Execu- 
tive Board to succeed Prof. H. W. 
Mumford, whose time was so taken up 
with other business that the did not 
have sufficient to devote to the affairs 
of the Association, and therefore felt 
compelled to resign this important of- 
fice. Mr. Weber was unanimously 
chosen to succeed him. He is a young 
man, only 31 years of age, but has 
been breeding Shropshires for the past 
twelve years, having a breeding flock 
of some sixty head at present. Mr. 
Weber is also a breeder of Shorthorn 














cattle, Poland-China hogs and fancy 
poultry. He has nothing but pure-bred 
stock on his farm. He was born in 
Waterloo, Ont., came to Michigan some 
years ago, and has lived on a farm 
most of his life. If hard, earnest werk 
sectres success, Mr. Weber will 
achieve it, and his hustling qualities 
will undoubtedly prove of much value 
to the National Association in extend- 
ing its usefulness, and in building up 
public interest in the United States 
and Canada in the breed it is designed 
to represent and encourage. We be- 
speak for Mr. Weber the aid of every 
Shropshire breeder who wishes to see 
his favorite breed occupying the high- 
est possible position to which its merits 
entitle it on the farms and ranches 
of this continent. 





A CORRECTION. 


In the last issue of The Farmer ap- 
peared an article on Cotswold sheep. 
taken from the work on “Domestic 
Sheep,” by Henry Stewart, with soie 
remarks by the editor. A portion of 
these comments were omitted by the 
printer through an error, and w» give 
them entire so that what we intended 
saying will be better understood: 

The above history and description of 
the Cotswold is generally in accord- 
ance with the facts. The Oxford 
Down is a notable example of the 
value of the Cotswold cross on the 
Down breeds. It came from mating 
Hampshire ewes with Cotswold rams, 
and was certainly a valuable addition 
to the Down breeds, securing great 
size of carcass and rapid growth, with 
the black face and legs regarded by 
Englishmen as a guarantee of quality 
in the mutton. But crossed with the 
Merino we do not think the fleece is 
of as fine quality and luster as comes 
from a union of the Lincoln and Me- 
rino, The latter cross gives a fleece in 
the lambs which is used to replace that 
of the Angora goat, which usually sells 
much higher. The Cotswold was one 
of the very earliest of the English im- 
proved breeds introduced into 
country and Canada, and it has held 
its ground pretty well against all 
comers, 


this ° 





FLOCKS AND FLEECES. 


Reports from three different sections 
of this State show that flocks have re- 
cently suffered from the attacks of 
sheep-killing dogs. As between dogs 
and sheep, it does not seem possible 
there should be any dispute as_ to 
which will have to go. 


Feeders are likely to be high this 
coming fall. There will be a disposi- 
tion to hold a good part of the increase 
to build up flocks. This will be all the 
more certain if wool advances this fall, 
as every well-informed man thinks it 
will. It will therefore be best to se- 
cure feeders as early as possible be- 
fore the rush commences. 


Official reports from South Africa 
show that 1,461,761 sheep and 411,000 
goats have been lost through rinder- 
pest and drouth in Cape Colony alone, 
and that the eastern, middle and north- 
western portions of that district have 
suffered enormous losses from heat, 
drouth and starvation. In several por- 
tions of South Africa the drouth has 
been so severe that there has been 
no lambing, and flocks in which there 
were formerly thousands of sheep now 
have only hundreds. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition 
management offers $6,000 in prizes for 
winning sheep at Omaha. In addition 
to this handsome sum, the American 
Shropshire Association offers $600, the 
Cotswold Record Association $500, the 
Lincoln Association $210, the Oxford 
Down Association $300, the English 
Oxford Down Association $50, the 
Hampshire Down Association $150 and 
the Continental Dorset Club $50 in 
special prizes. To the above will prob- 
ably be added specials by the Ameri- 
can Southdown Association, and also 
some specials for Rambouillet Merinos. 


In spite of the big unconsumed 
stocks of wool in this country and of 
complaints of unsatisfactory conditions 
in the consuming industry, the prices 
of new clips in the West have been 
advanced by speculation above an 
equality with the quotations current 
in the Eastern distributing centers. 
The Westerners are in close touch with 
the prosperous agricultural communi- 
ties, and their optimism with regard 
to the business outlook is a natural 
sequence of this intimacy. They may 
be wrong about wool, but they are 
clearly in the right in their predicate 
of improving general business pros- 
pects.—Philadelphia Record. 


The demand for sheep is not going 
to be confined to any special breed. 
There are conditions and requirements 
in a country as large as the United 
States which demand a_ variety in 
breeds of sheep as well as in other 
crops. The big Lincoln, Cotswold or 
Leicester will never do well on the 
arid plains of the Southwest, and yet 
they hold a strong place in the North- 
west, and in the middle agricultural 
States. The Merino can live under 
conditions which would prevent suc- 
cess with the large breeds, because 
they require less to sustain them, and 
are natural foragers. These same Me- 
rinos would never be selected to pro- 
duce good mutton lambs, 


The Riverina (Australia) Record 
says: “Mr. S. McCaughey is a levia- 
than among squatters and the king of 
sheep owners, the largest shearer of 
sheep in the whole world. Including 
freehold and leasehold he has 3,000,000 
acres of land. His big station in the 
Riverina he calls a mere stud farm. 
It is only a trifle of 40,000 acres of 
freehold and 5,000 of leasehold. The 
rest of his land is on the Darling, 
where he has two stations, Tooralie 
and Dunlop. <A million of acres are 
near Hughendon, in Queensland. In 
the last drought of eighteen months 
in the west his losses in sheep and 
lambs totaled no fewer than 360,000 
sheep. All the same, he can still boast 
that he sh@ars a million a year, This 
is the record, not only for Australia, 
but for the world. Mr. McCaughey 
can claim to be the greatest single 
sheep owner on earth. 


sities Verdes teen ee eam 
Save the Penni 
ave the Frennies. 
ee The butter fat 
left in the skim 
milk by the old 
process dairying 
would go a long 
way toward edu- 
cating the boys 
and girls if saved 
and converted in- 
to fine flavored, 
high quality but- 
ter. 
THE SHARPLES 
SEPARATORS 
& will save the but- 
ter fatand make it 
sell atthe highest market price. Learn 
all about them in our free circular. 








BRANCHES: 
Elgin, til. P. M. SHARPLES, 
Omaha, Neb. West Chester Pa. 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


Farming Lands for Sale. 


I have about twenty thousand acres of good im- 
proved and unimproved farming lands, in different 
parts of Michigan, for sale at prices ranging from 
$3 to $10 per acre. The greater part of this land has 
a good heavy soil and is in every way desirable. 
Will offer special inducements to parties of colo- 
nists. Address W.B.HEATH, Ionia, Michigan. 


Why Not Secure Yourself a Home? 
10,000 ACRES Sale, in Is bella county, 


Central Michigan. Longtime. Easy payments, 
Titles perfect. Good roads; good schouls and chureh. 
es; near to postoffice; best market in Michigan, 
Prices 88 to gS peracre. Terms—8l1 per acre cash, 
balance in five vearly payments. Interest 6 per cent, 
Write to JOIN S. WEIDMAN, Weidman, Mich, 








of Farming Lands for 





It’s easy to 
haul a big 
load up a 
big hill if 
you grease 
the wagon 


wheels with 


MICA Axle Grease 


Gét a box and learn why 
it’s the best grease ever 
put on an axle. Sold everywhere. 


—_' 





Use horse power. 


Digging potatoes by hand is like threshing with a flail 
—too expensive, It iseasy work for two horses with a 





Cumminas Patent) -g 
zg 


Standard Potato Harvester 


to dig five acres inten hours, Digs trench system as 
well as hills. Does not cut or bruise tubers, You 
can try it before you buy. Send for free catalogue. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. Y. 








The Coasi Line to MACKINAC 


“TAKE THE— 





=< | 
MACKINAC 
DETROIT 
PETOSKEY 
CHICAGO 
New Steel Passenger Steamers 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 
Boat Construction —Luxuricus Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient 
Service, insuring the highest degree of 

COMFORT, SPEED AND. SAFETY. 
RUNNING BETWEEN 
Cleveland, Detroit and Mackinze. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and re- 
turn, including meals and berths from Detroit or 
Cleveland. Send for illustrated pamphiet. Address 

A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 





THE DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAV. CO. 











all others. 


points to all others. 





The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 









$75.00 to $625.00. 










Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 
Address all correspondence to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 


THE RANGE HORSE FOR 
CAVALRY. 


The use of the range horse for 
‘avalry purposes in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which islands will undoubtedly 
have to be occupied for a long time 
after peace is declared, is being dis- 
cussed. It strikes us that these hardy 
animals would stand the climate there 
better than the average northern 
horse. They will stand exposure and 
short feed better, for those are con- 
ditions natural to them, They are very 
enduring, and would probably carry a 
man as far as a larger herse in a 
rough country such as much of these 
islands are. The most serious objec- 
tion is to get them broken so that they 
can be used as remounts. The system 
of breaking pursued on the range, 
while it may subdue them, generally 
makes them difficult to manage, and 
requiring constant care on the part of 
the rider. If they could be furnished 
well broken, and with a disposition 
which would render them tractable, we 
think they would do excellent service. 
They could be had at a low price, and 
in any number desired. All the west- 
ern and southwestern States could 
contribute such horses, and at prices 
which would be a great saving to the 
government. 





. 


CAN BREED. 


For ‘lhe Michigan Farmer. 
HORSES. FARMERS 
aaa ay 

It requires good judgment and yome 
little experience to breed salable horses 
in this age of invention and electricity. 
There will always exist a demand for 
horses in spite of' all that is said about 
bicycles, trolley-cars and horseless ve- 
hicles. But the horses must be for a 
particular purpose, and the only suc- 
cessful breeder will be the man who 
will breed for some special use, and 
study the conditions of the business 
thoroughly. By reason of his sur- 
roundings, the farmer should be able 
to do this work more satisfactorily 
than most others. 

In the first place there is a steady de- 
mand for good driving horses and good 
coach horses. These must both be 
high-class horses and not scrubs. <A 
light driving horse that has go and 
metal to it, and yet not be a runaway 
at every chance it gets, ig a kind of an 
animal in considerable demand. Good 
teams of driving horses that are 
matched in color, size and mettle are 
particularly desirable, and there are 
men scouring the country for just such 
teams. For the right kind of teams 
gced prices can be obtained today. In 
fact, high-class horses have held up 
very well in price in the face of recent 
depression in the horse market. It is 
the scrub and inferior, horses that have 
zone begging. When horse cars trav- 
ersed our cities there was a_ pretty 
good market _for these second-class an- 
imals, but now that the cars have gone 
the horses are a drug on the market. 

Good solid coach horses, capable of a 
steady and moderate speed, stylish 
looking, and of a perfect match, proba- 
bly stand second in demand just now. 
Many people are not going to give up 
their coaches for the bicycle or horse- 
less carriage, and so long as they enjoy 
driving in their private coach, horses of 
this character will be in demand. A 
cross between the French coach and 
American trotting breeds generally 
produces animals best adapted to this 
trade. One need have little fear of not 
finding purchasers for all first-class 
coach horses, and at prices that are re- 
munerative to the breeder. The mar- 
ket in the last five years has been 
weeded out pretty well of old scrubs, 
and it ig in better condition today as a 
result. 

Finally, we have farm and heavy 
draft horses. Some 15,000 farm horses 
are needed in this country and proba- 
bly twice as many more draft horses 
for trucking and express business in 
large cities. These horses must be 
heavy, powerful, enduring, and the 
Dossessor of some mettle; that is, suf- 
ficient to give them fair gait. A slow 
horse has little usefulness. On the 
other hand trotters are not wanted. 
Horses that have some of the blood of 
the trotter in them, and some of the 
Percheron and Clydesdale, will prob- 
ably give the most satisfactory results 
for this business. Breed intelligently, 
and for a purpose, and the horse mar- 





ket stands open and ready for the 
armer or hreeder. 


Ohio. E. P, SMITH. 





CARE OF THE HORSE, 


Here is the Mark Lane Express’ ide: 
of how horses should be cared for: 

The animals should be first watered, 
then fed, and while they are eating 
their corn the bed is turned up, the 
stalls mucked out, the feet picked out 
with the nicker, and the soles, frogs 
and walls well washed with the water 
brush, the shoes being examined to gee 
that they are firm and serviceable. 
Thorough grooming with brush, curry- 
comb, sponge and linen rubber, 

Sick and idle horses require groom- 
ing as much as working animals do to 
keep them in health. If horses got 
more efficient grooming there would be 
fewer complaints as 10 ‘surfeit,’ pim- 
ples, blotches, hidebound, roug!ness 
and other things that affect the health 
and spoil the appearance of the animal, 
and there would also be less demand 
for alterative and ‘condition’ powders, 
which are generally rendered neces- 
sary through the skin becoming un- 
healthy owing to its neglected condi- 
tion. 

The cleaning out of the foot is an im- 
portant point that is entirely neglected 
with most of our farm horses. Of 
course, when out at pasture it is not 
necessary, but where horses are in the 
Stable continuously the feet should be 
looked after better than- they usually 
are. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


The sensational pacer of the year is 
Searchlight, 2:043%4. He looks capable 
of beating two minutes if he does not 
meet with an accident. He is only 
four years old. 

Secretary J. W. Russwurm, of High- 
land Park, Detroit, is so well satisfied 
with the success of the recent trotting 
meeting that he has claimed dates for 
next season, the second week in July 
and the second week in September. 

The latest idea in connection witi 
the exportation of trotting horses is te 
take an American horse-shoer over 
with them. One has just made a con- 
tract to go to Vienna and shoe the 
horses which driver Wilson has in 
training. 

At the Columbus meeting on Satur- 
day of last week, Star Pointer, in a 
trial against the former record on that 
track, 2:0114,made by Joe Patchen last 
year, paced the mile in 1:5914, equal- 
ing his own best record. The track 
was not as fast as usual, and the time 
made was a great surprise. 

“Hear the tinkling of the bells’— 
harness bells. Rubber tires, beside 
their other virtues, make less noise, 
and now we must have harness bells 
to let the unwary pedestrian know 
that a rubber-tired vehicle, drawn by 
a horse wearing rubber-padded shoes, 
is approaching. This is about the way 
the world wags. Stop the noise and 
then make a noise to let the world 
know the noise has been stopped.— 
Livery Stable. 

Five of the get of Chimes have enter- 
ed the 2:30 list this season. Three of 
them are trotters, and their records 
are 2:12%4, 2:138%, and 2:16%. Chimes, 
we presume, will be called a developed 
sire, as he has a‘record of about 2:30. 
He is undoubtedly the greatest sire of 
extreme speed produced by Election- 
eer. His fastest son is The Abbot, 
2:08%. The Abbot is now five years 
old, and is out of Nettie King, 2:2014, 
by Mambrino King, the best son of 
Mambrino Patchen. The second dam 
of The Abbot is Nettie Murphy, by 
Hamlin Patchen, son of Geo. W. 
Patchen, 2:234%4; third dam was by : 
son of the thoroughbred horse, Ken- 
tucky Whip. The breeding of The Ab- 
bot is peculiar in this generation, as 
he has only one cross of the blood of 
Hambletonian 10, which he gets 
through his grandsire, Electioneer. 








Ucterinarp Bepartmen. 








Advice through this department is free to cur 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address vf the writer. The initiais 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. 


Fleas.—Dog has fleas. I have tried some 
simple remedies. None of them do an 
good. W. K., Monroe, Mich.—Apply on 
part zenoleum to fifty parts water as 
often as found necessary to keep them 


Question.—I should like to know how 
much turpentine would be sufficient for 
a lamb weighing sixty pounds. I gave 
half a teaspoonful for three or four days 
with not very good results. D. V., Grass 
Lake, Mich.—One dram turpentine once a 
day given in not less than two ounces 
raw linseed oil. 

Rubs Tail—Worms.—Young horse has a 
bad habit of rubbing his tail. What is 
the cause and how can I best prevent it? 
G. 'M., Grass Lake, Mich.—Wash his tail 
with soap and water, add one ounce kero- 
sene to each two quarts of soap and 
water and apply three times a week. Give 
one dram sulphate iron twice daily. 

Quarter Crack.—I have a good young 
road horse that has quarter crack on off 
fore foot. He is somewhat lame. How 
should he be shod? D.§8., Hillsdale, Mich. 
—Lower his heels, cut through hoof at 
top of coronet at right angles to crack, 
Blister coronet with caustic balsam once 
every ten days. Stand him in wet clay 
when not in use. 

Periodic Ophthalmia.—Seven-year-old 
mare has moon eyes. Part of the time 
her eyes are all right; at other times sore, 
sometimes one eye then the other. A. J. 
K., Coldwater, Mich.—Sooner or - later 
your mare will go blind. Keep her ina 
dark place and give one dram iodide pot- 
ash once a day. Foment eyes with hot 
water. Treatment in such cases is of .a 
palliative nature and only relieves pain. 


Vertigo.—Eight-year-old horse takes fits 
every few days. I usually bleed him in 
the mouth and he gets well. Can he be 
cured? I should like to keep him if you 
think him safe for road work. A. J., 
Manistee, Mich.——Your horse is not cur- 
able. Give him laxative diet, plenty salt 
and if in high flesh reduce him. I regard 
such horses unsafe. He should be used 
double if at all and for slow work. 


Worms.—Yearling colt is thin, rough 
coated and does not grow. He has plenty 
feed, no grain but lots of grass. How 
can I start him growing. He was wormy 
during the winter. M. W., Lansing, Mich. 
—Give half a dram santonin, one dram 
powdered sulphate iron and one dram 
ground gentian once a day in feed until 
he commences to thrive. You had better 
feed him oats and wheat bran once a day. 





OUR COMPLETE FAIR LIST. 





The list below contains all fair dates 
we have been able to secure and is, 
we think, complete. At each of these 
we want at least one good agent and 
ask that requests be made at once as 
appointments will be made in the or- 
der requests are received, and agents 
waiting may not secure fairs they 
desire, 

If you do not know of a Michigan 
Farmer agent who attends your fair, 
write to us and we will furnish free 
the supplies you need to attend same 
and allow you the regular agents 
rates. 

The work is not hard and it pays 
well. Now is the very best season of 
the year to begin subscription work, 
and we need a good, hustling agent in 
every locality. Send for terms and 
try the work; it will pay. 





















Midland, Midland Co.......-++++++- Sept. 7-9 
Eseanaba, Delta CoO........e-eeeeee Sept. 6-8 
Coldwater Street Fair........++++- Sept. 5-9 
Cadillac, Wexford Co.......--+-- Sept. 13-16 
Hudson. Lenawee CoO........0++ Sept. 13-16 
Tronwcvud, Gogebic Co........++- Sept. 15-17 
Piymouth.,....s.- 13-16 
Chesan ng 14-16 
Adrian, Lenawee Co..........++- Sept. 19-23 
Coopersville, Ottawa Co......... Sept. 2-28 
Holland, Ottawa CO.......eeeeeee Sept 2i)-23 
Jackson, Jackson CoO.........+6.- Sept. 20-23 
Reed City, Osceola Co..........- Sept. 20-25 
East Jordan, Charlevoix Co,...Sept. 21-23 
Gaylord, Otsego CoO.......+++e+eee Sept. 22-24 
Milford, Oakland Co........+e++- Sept. 20-23 
BIDIOWH icccccasenceescecscedee Sept 20-23 
Onekama, Manistee Co.... Sept 20-22 
Cedar Springs.........sseeceseeees Sept. 20-23 
Marlette Street Fair............. Sept. 20-23 
Burt, Saginaw Co.........ceeeeeee Sept. 20-22 
Flint, Genesee CoO..........eeeee- Sept. 20-23 
Sand Beach Street Fair......... Sept. 20-23 
St. Johns, Clinton Co............ Sept. 20-23 
Qwosso Free Street Fair........ Sept. 20-23 
Ann Arbor, Washtenaw Co.....Sept. 27-30 
Caro, Tuscola Co.........++ Sept. 26-39 
Evart, Osceola Co......-.sseeeseee Sept. 27-23 
Michigan State, Grand Rapids..Sept. 26-20 
Hillsdale, Hilisdale Co.......... Sept. 26-30 
Vassar, TUScdla CO. ........0..8% Sept. 27-30 
Marquette, Marquette Co Sept. 25-30 
Bad Axe, Huron Co Sept. 27-30 
RTMIO cig c eas scecacsasveses Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Hadley, Lapeer Co............... Sept. 27-29 
Redford, Wayne Co...........0.. Sept. 27-29 
Hastings, Barry Co.......cccers. Sept. 27-30 
Stockbridge, Ingham Co......... Sépt. 28-39 
No. Branch, Lapeer Co......... Sept. 28-30 
Mt. Pleasant, Isabella Co....... Sept. 27-30 
Berrien, Berrien Co......... Sept. 30-Oct. 1 
TROSCOMIMION 056655 Sock cc cicace Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
Marshall, Calhoun Co............ Sept. 27-30 
Bancroft, Shiawassee Co........ Sept. 27-39 
Howell Street. Fair...... 1.0.06. Sept. 27-30 
Rome Street Fair... ....¢c.cccces. Sept. 27-30 
Charlotte, Baton Co.....cccccssccee 4-7 
Allegan, Allegan Co... 4-1 
Hart, Oceana Co......... . 4-7 
Imlay City, Lapeer Co t. 4-5 
BO FOU. Ciiicviaccciccceccccesscese 4-7 
PON Ista rfacvcntass san icesuuse ce . 5-7 
Centerville, St. Joseph Co.......... Qect. 4-7 
Kalamazoo Street Fair............. Oct. 4-7 
Armada, Macomb Co ot. 5-7 
PM exicsoves $e das 4-7 
i ics tcccanienancéedenbacenst ce 4-7 
Fowlerville, Livingston Co......... Oct. 4-7 
Mason Street Fait... ccccccccccceses Oct. 4-7 
Brighton, Livingston Co.......... Oct. 11-14 


A Cheap Trip. 

The chance for making the trip to Niagara 
Falls and return for $3.50 does not often hap- 
pen. The Michigan Central makes such a 
trip possible by the running of an excursion 





Aug. 17th. 





When writing advertisers please mention Michigan Farmer. 
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Y ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the SJA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse. He couldn't displace it if he 
rolled in it. 


Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
H SIA Bias Girth Biankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 
WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


t LAS 


A POCKET 
FULL OF.. 


SS 


MONEY 


that is what theagents are making 
who are selling the 


Automatic Gri 
Neck Yoke. 


It insures positively against accident 
should the traces become detached 
from any cause, May be the means of 
saving your life or thatof post family. 
Plain unnickeled, 81; Nickeled Loops 
and Acorn Heads, $1.50; Nickeled Tips 
and Centers, 1.75; Nickeled Centers and Tips without 
Yoke, $1.25; Centers without Yoke, 65c. i , 
to fit pole tips 144 to1%. Alsofarm wagon size to grip 
wle 2% to 3 in size. Extensively advertised. THEY 
SELL AT SIGHT, Send to-day for illustrated circu- 
lars and special confidential terms to agents. 
AUTOMATIC GRIP NECK YOKE CO., 
“8 Farding Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 


















Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
ly by J. E. 
Gombauit 
ex-Veteri- 


Horse 






Govern- 

‘ : ment Stud 
ye os = AM: CRE 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister_ever used. Takes the place 
of all Jiniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all B hes or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, LEtc., it is invaiuabie. 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran. 
ted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 per bottle, Sold 
by druggists. or sent by exprese, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
SE a EN Ie 





DAWSON’S GOLDEN CHAFF WHEAT 
stiil leads in yield and hardiness; does not lodge nor 
rust. Price @! per bu. for*1l0 or more bushels; $1.25 
per bu. less than 10 in single orders, Bags 15 cents, 
Inclose stamp for sample. DR. A. B. GRANT, 
“Fruit Park Farm,” SANDSTONE, MICH. 


The Michigan Agricultural College 


WHEAT AT $1 PER BUSHEL, 


including bags, f. o. b., Lansing: 
Buda Pesth, yleld 1858, 20.6 bu. per acre on very ifght 
land, a most excellent milling variety; Rudy, yleld 
18938, 27. 87 5u.5 Currill, yield 1898, 28.29 bu.; Russian, 
yield 1893, 31 bu., a very early variety especially ad- 
apted to the northern part of the State. Address 
FARM DEPARTMENT, Agricultural College; Mich. 


ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 
tical work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
men to aid in the development of the mineral! wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 





M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 





THE SHORT ROUTE 


—TO-——— 


Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
+ BUTLER, D. F. & P. A 


9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 











Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. Arrive. 
* 6:30am | Niagara Falle. Buffalo..... | * 9:00 pm 
*12noon | Buffalo, New York..........-. |* 1:30pm 
t 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc.........| 5:30 pm 
ony London accommuedation....... | 9:05 am 





EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... 





17:55 am t 9:40 am 








* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
# 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M.,north... | + 6:00 pm 
¥ 4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | t+ 9:15 pm 





*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. | * 6:45 am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 














+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | t 9:20 pm 
t 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban...... ...... + 1:55 pm 
t11:40 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
t 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven,Milwaukee +11:50 am 
t 5:45 pm | Pontlac Suburban ..........- t 8:10am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
* 8:50 pm / Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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sharp practice shifts his just propor- 

Grange epartment. tion of the expense over onto shoulders 
. less able to bear it, is unloyal and 

: 3. unpatriotic to the country in which he 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 

Address all correspondence for this department 

ta 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 


GRANGE CALENDAR. 

The following is a schedule of dates 
arranged for Hon. Aaron Jones, Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, for August 
picnics in Michigan: 





Branch Co., Gilead.-.........-.+-00+ Aug. 20. 
Barry CO. .........ccccscccscccccccece = 22. 
Antrim Co., Easiport 23. 
Tonia Co., Tomia...........--se-seeee j 24. 
Washtenaw Co., Ann Arbor.......- id 25. 
Kent Co., Silver Lake.............- se 7 


Berrien Co., Berrien Springs...... 





SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE GRANGE IN MICHI- 
GAN, 


Vl. TAXATION.—2. 

The Michigan State Grange has al- 
ways raised its voice against unjust 
taxation, but possibly the present agi- 
tation of the subject in Michigan can 
be traced back to about 1891, when 
the executive committee in its report 
to the State Grange discussed the over- 
capitalization of railroad corporations, 
and, as a remedy, suggested the fol- 
lowing to avoid the continuance of this 


form of unjust taxation: 

“We would empower and make it 
the duty of commissioners of railroads 
in the several States, or the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the United 
States, to ascertain the present value 
of every railroad, by which we mean 
what it would cost to build and equip 
the road at the present time, equal in 
all respects to its present condition.” 

The Grange took no stated action 
on this question further than to ac- 
cept the report, and in 1892 the execu- 


tive committee reiterated its state- 


ments along the same line. 

But it was in 1893 that the Grange 
first took up the subject of taxation 
as its leading measure. Worthy Mas- 
ter Horton in his first annual report 
to the State Grange used the following 


language: 

“Year after year this question  re- 
ceives consideration before Granges, 
Farmers’ Clubs, institutes, and legisla- 
tures. It has been discussed and re- 
solved upon more than any other ques- 
tion before the people. All this, and 
a satisfactory solution not yet reached. 
It is the spirit of the law that all 
property, individual and corporate, 
shall pay its proportion of the public 
expense. To say that this is not the 
rule in application, is but speaking the 
truth. The burden is shared unpropor- 
tionately and unjustly, and it is a prop- 
osition beyond contradiction that farm- 
ers pay vastly more than their share, 
occasioned by large amounts in other 
property and notably money at interest 
escaping taxation. If there is to be 
any discrimination in rates of assess- 
ments, this difference should be in fa- 
vor of non-accumulative and depregiat- 
ing property, which at the present time 
would certainly include farm lands and 
farm property, while found in the first 
of the list that should pay the higher 
rates on account of its money-earning 
value, should be money at interest, 
for no other class of property is so in- 
dustrious and possesses such constant 
net earning power. 

“Is it not strange that the people 
who are personally interested in a just 
apportionment of taxes and who con- 
stitute » very large majority of the 
taxpayers, shegld so quietly submit to 
the enactmenf and enforcement of 
laws in such a way as will permit the 
injustice we see on every hand? 

“It was a great mistake to have al- 
lowed the repeal of the mortgage tax 
law of 1891. Its foundation principles 
were based upon justice. It should 
have been amended and perfected so 
zs to have made its intentions impos- 
sible of evasion. I believe the Mich- 
igan State Grange should place itself 
on record as favoring the enactment of 
a law with similar provisions and well 
guarded against misrepresentation or 
evasion by the unscrupulous, 

“Taxes are necessary to the support 
of our many institutions of. govern- 
ment, and he who by deception or 


a f i 





lives and the civilization he enjoys.” 

In this language Brother Horton 
struck the key-note of the question of 
taxation, and from this time on the 
Grange has worked in season and out 
of season for tax reform, 

The report of the proceedings for 
1893 also shows that the State Grange 
had been instrumental during the pre- 
vious session of the legislature in bring- 
ing about the passage of an Inherit- 
ance Tax law. The bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Doran, of Grand 
Rapids. The Grange legislative com- 
mittee took it up and pushed it and 
the bill passed. Unfortunately, it was 
techhically unconstitutional, but those 
difficulties can easily be remedied, and 
such a law would bring in, it is 
thought, at least $200,000 per year. 

In 1894 Worthy Master Horton again 
devoted a great deal of space in his 
report to the subject of taxation, and 
after discussing the difficulties and in- 
justice of the tax system in Michigan, 
Brother Horton suggested a definite 
line of action inthe following lan- 
guage: 

“It has been found almost impos- 
sible to get statistics of exact situa- 
tions upon which to base the consider- 
ation of this question. Supervisors’ 
reports are very misleading, and do 
not give conditions as they really are. 
From all sources I get an agreement 
that the tax burden of the State as now 
distributed and collected is sadly lack- 
ing in that fairness which should char- 
acterize the collection of funds to pay 
the public expense of county and state. 

“I believe it to be the duty of this 
body to take such initiatory steps as 
will result in getting the whole sub- 
ject of taxation before the legislature 
in the near future, and so fortified with 
facts and figures relative to all the 
varied interests of the State that jus- 
tice will be easily obtainable. To this 
end I invite this body to consider the 
advisability of petitioning the incom- 
ing legislature to authorize the  ap- 
pointment by the governor of the State 
of a non-vartisan tax statistics com- 
mission, consisting of at least three 
persons, and as representative as pos- 
sible of the interests of agriculture, 
corporate property, and the general in- 
terests of the State, whose duty it 
shall be to collect statistics and facts 
touching all the interests of the State 
relative to taxation matters. The rela- 
tive proportion of taxable property that 
escapes taxation and that which is 
taxed below value, the relative value 
of taxable real estate and personal 
property and the proportion of tax 
paid by each, the proportion of tax 
paid by corporations as compared with 
other property interests based upon 
relative value, and all such other mat- 
ters as would let in the light upon this 
whole question, and to make report to 
the governor of the State previous to 
the session of the legislature for 1897. 
From this report a tax bill correcting 
all of the inequalities of which we now 
complain could be formulated and en- 
acted into law.” 

At the same State Grange a special 
legislativé committee recommended 
that Section 18 of the tax law of 1893 
be amended so as to put all parties un- 
der oath when their property is listed 
and assessed, and where in Section 18 
ot the tax law it says “The super- 
visor may, in his discretion, put any 
party under oath,” instead thereof in- 
sert, “shall put all parties under oath 
when taking their assessment.” 

The Grange took favorable action 
upon both of these recommendations, 
and a bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of a tax statistician (it having 
been decided that such an_ official 
would perhaps give better satisfaction 
than a commission) was introduced in 
the legislature of 1895 by Brother E. 
A. Wildey, of Van Buren county, and 
this bill was made the leading subject 
of agitation before the legislature of 
that year, so far as the Grange was 
concerned. After various  amend- 
ments and a good bit of hard fighting 
the bill became a law and went into 
operation during the summer of 1895. 





FRESH AIR WORK. 


Dear Friends and Members of the’ 
Order:—Our fresh air work is lan- 
guishing for the want of the offer of 
homes. A letter from the agent at De- 
troit says “there are so many applica. 
tions for children and working girls to 
go out for just two weeks, and so few 
homes to receive them. If you could 
only show to the people the homes 
from which these children come, 
liomes hardly worth the name, nothing 
but squalor and poverty, you would 
not wonder that they long for a change 
from this, to comfort, cleanliness and 
plenty.” One woman, When urged to 
take a little girl for two weeks, said: 
“Yes, I would like to take one, but am 
fearful that she would be very untidy 
and dirty.” Very likely she would be, 
but soap and water are cheap, and it 
is for this very reason that they need 
to come. 

Some say, “I have all I can do now.” 
This is true, and yet the little more is 
so little, while the pleasure of bring- 
ing into these starved, barren little 
lives the comforts and joys of a two 
weeks filled with plenty is so exqui- 
site, that I know from experience you 
will scarcely realize the added burden 
but feel it has been a real blessing not 
only to the recipient but to yourself. 

There are many working girls in 
shops, factories and stores who desire 
to avail themselves of this rest. There 
are scores of farm homes in Michigan 
filled with comforts in which these 
tired girls could find such sweet rest 
that the memory of those two weeks 
would linger with them as long as life 
shall last. Think of giving such a 
pleasure to one of God’s children that 
it is held in remembrance for years. 
Only two weeks’ shelter and board. 

From a letter written by one of these 
girls, who for three summers ~ has 
shared the same home, let me quote: 
“Only twelve days until I can come to 
you again (I count the days you see.) 
I have thought so many times of the 
happy hours, the long restful days, the 
quiet and peace that I found with you. 
What it has been to me and done for 
me I can never tell you.” 

This girl, as others, just went into 
the home and staid. That is what 
they want and what they need. On: 
woman says, “I want a rest, I need a 
rest, but I cannot have it. I would 
like to go on this Farmer excursion, 
but cannot; no one offers to take me 
for an outing. Does that alter the case 
at all? Are you not willing to give te 
someone else that which you feel you 
would like, and what you need? If 
your daughter clerked in a store for 
twelve months in a year save two 
weeks’ vacation, and if her earnings 
went into the family fund except suf- 
ficient for her clothing, would you not 
be thankful again and again if some 
good woman with a great mother heart 
should say, send your girl to me for 
two weeks; I will mother her; she shall 
just share our common lot, have a 
good time and come back to the old 
life renewed in body and mind to fight 
the battle for bread and butter, clothes 
and shelter. Would you not be thank- 
ful? 

Dear sisters, let us put into practice 
some of our Christian principles. We 
all know the first and last command- 
ment,“Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God,” ete., and we also remember what 
the Christ also added when the lawyer 
questioned him as to which was the 
greatest of them all. He gave him the 
first and then said, “thy neighbor as 
thyself.” On these two hang all the 
law and the prophets. Let us put our- 
selves in their places and then do as 
we would like to be done by. 

Miss Farquhar says there is one case, 
that of an old lady and two little boys, 
who very much need to go out. Who 
has a heart and home large enough for 
the three for two weeks? 

Will you not canvas your Granges 
at your next meeting and see how 
many can be taken for just two weeks? 
And then address Miss Dorothea Far- 
quhar, 95 Watson St., Detroit. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Office of the Secretary, Washington, D. ¢. 
Editor Grange Dept. Mich. Farmer: 

I select from among many on file 
in this office the following resolutions 
appreciative of the recent action of 
the National Grange in its attempt to 
advance the interests of producers and 
consumers, in establishing a closer and 
less expensive method for the ex- 
change of the products of the farm and 
factory into the hands of the consumer 
‘and user, with the least possible addi- 
tional expense in commissions and 





charges. Also expressive of apprecia- 
tion of the Patrons and of farmers 
generally, in the successful effort of 
the legislative committee in securing 
the appropriatien from Congress of 
$150,000 to continue the experiment of 
the practicability of free rural mail de- 
livery. 
JOHN TRIMBLE, Secretary. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
National Grange is composed as _ fol- 
lows: Aaron Jones, Worthy Master: 
J. H. Brigham, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture; N. J. Bachelder,  Chair- 
man Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Grange. 


The following resolution was adopt- . 


ed by Chautauqua County Pomona 
Grange, N. Y., June 10, 1898: 

“Resolved, That the thanks of every 
Pomona and Subordinate Grange in 
the land, and of all persons interested 
in the free delivery of rural mail, are 
due the Legislative Committee of the 
National Grange for the successful ef- 
fort in securing a favorable report from 
Congress for an appropriation of $150,- 
000 for free rural mail delivery, after 
the former appropriation had been 
stricken from the list. 

“Resolved, That a copy of this pro- 
ceeding be sent the National Secretary, 
for publication in Grange papers.” 

The following resolution was also 
adopted at the same meeting: 

“Resolved, That Chautauqua County 
Pomona Grange recognizes the impor- 
tance of therecentaction of the Nation- 
al Grange, in the endeavor to promote 
closer relations between producer and 
consumer, by asking each State 
Grange to appoint a committee, the 
object of whose work shall be to en- 
deavor to bring about so desirable a 
condition, in accordance with the basic 
principle on which the Grange was 
founded.” 





GRANGE NEWS. 


POSTAL JOTTINGS. 

Allendale Grange, No. 421—Ottawa 
Co.—entertained Western Pomona 
Grange, July 30.—D. H. C. 

North Rome Grange, No, 7385—Lena- 
wee Co.—will begin work on the new 
hall as soon as convenient.—W. G. B. 

Ensley Centre Grange, No. 544— 
Newaygo Co.—had a picnic July 16 at 
Big Whitefish Lake. All report a good 
time.—Minnie Holmes. 

Sylvan Grange, No. 398—Oceana Co. 
—decided to hold a harvest picnic. We 
have good music and interesting pro- 
gram.—Victor Munson. 

Alumina Grange, No. 585—Muskegon 
Co.—We will hold open Grange Aug. 
13, and invite some one interested in 
sugar beet culture to address us on 
that subject.—Mrs, Dell Viets. 

Sodus Grange, No, 128—Berrien Co. 
—are holding regular meetings and 
have added some new members since 
last report. Sent in a large order for 
binder twine and the deal was very 
satisfactory.—Laura Morgan. 

Ashland Grange, No. 545—Newaygo 
Co.—had several visitors at the last 
meeting and initiated two in third and 
fourth degrees. Ice cream and cake 
served after initiation and program.— 
Minnie A. Brink. ' 

Easport Grange, No. 470.—July 14 
had a fair sized meeting with short lit- 
erary program. Discussed the ques- 
tion of having an open meeting. Our 
Grange does not meet early enough in 
the evening to go through with all its 
business and also a good literary pro- 
gram in the same evening.—W. J, Olm- 
sted, 

Whitney Grange, No, 513—Tuscola 
Co.—sent a large order for binder 
twine and considerable Paris green. 
At a special meeting last Thursday 
made out quite a large order for gro- 
ceries. Have had two socials to raise 
money to purchase badges, and are 
how ready for visitors. Members 
seem to be getting waked up.—N. W. 


Battle Creek Grange, No. 66—Cal- 
houn Co.—held its first meeting after 
vacation, Aug. 4. Committee on en- 
tertainment was appointed to assist in 
raising money to pay the debt on the 
new hall. To systematize work and 
save time will hereafter confer the first 
two degrees only at the first meeting 
of the month and last two degrees at 
second meeting.—Lillian Adams. 

Onsted Grange — Lenawee Co.— 
bought nearly 900 pounds binder twine 
which gave good satisfaction. July 
30, discussed question “Shall women 
attend the annual school meeting? 
Every sister spoke on the question and 
all thought they should attend and 
thus elect better school officers and 
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arouse better interest in school affairs. 
—Charlotte Maxwell, 

Cascade Grange had the following 
points brought out in regard to gather- 
ing seed corn. Remove all signs of 
smut and also the tassels from barren 
stalks; save the corn before cutting, or 
at cutting and husking time if not too 
late, wet and cold. Keep dry, and 
shell by hand. Save three or four 
times What you want, and select the 
best. Our August meetings will be on 
the 13th at 1:30 p, m., and on the 25th 
at 7:00 p. m.—Cor. 

POMONA GRANGES. 
. NEWAYGO POMONA, 

Newaygo County Pomona will meet 
with Hesperia Grange, Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 1. It will be a fruit Grange and 
each Patron is requested to bring sam- 
ples of fruit, etc., and to be prepared 
to tell some of their good or bad qual- 
ities, A good attendance is.desired, as 
topics of interest: to all will be dis- 
cussed.—C. K. 

BARRY POMONA. 

Barry County Pomona will hold its 
third quarterly meeting with Irving 
Grange on Friday, August 26, com- 
mencing at 10 o’¢lock.—F rank 8S, Jenk- 
ins, Secretary. 

WESTERN POMONA, 





Western Pomona held a_ special 
meeting July .30, with Allendale 


Grange, whose hall was well filled 
with interesting speakers and attentive 
listeners. ‘Along what lines can the 
farmer best advance his interests,” 
was the first subject discussed. “Keep 
stock enough to consume grain and 
hay raised. Sell produce at home. 
Maintain the Grange organization,” 
—were some of the suggestions offer- 

Bro. E. H. Woodward ‘spoke on the 
past achievements of the Grange. 

Bro, Melvin ‘Smith opened the sub- 
ject “What does the world demand of 
the young men and women of the pres- 
ent day.” He said the young men and 
women should be progressive, should 
be educated, and patriotic. Bro. Frank 
Weodward thinks they should be spe- 
cially educated along political lines for 
therein lies the safety and perpetuity 
of the nation. 

Bro. Charles Wilde told of the per- 
sonal benefits derived from the Grange. 

“How to be rich without money,” 


was the subject of an essay by Sister 


Ellen Smith. “A happy and cheerful 
disposition, a contented mind and a 
continual striving to make others 
happy,” were some of the requirements 
mentioned. 

This program was interspersed by 
fine readings and recitations and music 
by a choir and mandolin orchestea. 
The first regular meeting will be held 
at Trent, Aug. 25 and 26.—Mrs. 
Bertha Smith, Sec’y. 

WAYNE POMONA. 

Wayne Pomona met at the Ash Cen- 
ter Grange hall in Monroe Co., July 
29th. Four Granges were represented 
and prosperity reported. One has 
monthly meetings, one weekly, and 
two every two weeks. 

Question box opened and question, 
“Does it pay to use commercial fertil- 
izer?” decided that it does on certain 
soils. On second question, “Should a 
lady of the house have a voice in the 
planning of the new house.” the uni- 
versal opinion was that she should. 

Adjourned for dinner and afternoon 
session was devoted to subjects for dis- 
cussion, interspersed with singing. 
First subject, “What advantages has 
farm life over that of other callings?” 
Advantages were numerous. Second, 
“Railroad taxation,” in favor of tax. 
Third, “Is labor necessary for the 
highest development of man?’ was de- 
cided in the affirmative. Fourth, “Is 
amiability an inherited or acquired 
trait of character?’ Acquired. Fifth, 
“Economy in the home and on the 
farm.” There are various ways to 
economize. Closed for supper and ice 
cream, About 80 members present; a 
good attendance from various Granges. 
—Cor. 

ALLEGAN POMONA. 

Allegan County Pomona met with 
Allegan Central Grange, July 21st. A 
sxoodly number were in attendance and 
a very interesting time was enjoyed. 
Reports from seven different Granges 
were given and while some were not 
as favorable as we could wish, others 
were booming and adding new mem- 
bers every meeting. Program consist- 
ed of songs, recitations and following 
questions: First, “Does it pay farmers 
to keep bees?’ Decided it did. 

Second, “Which is the best method 
of canning fruit?’ If you wish it 


canned whole only cook enough to can 











one can at a time, and many other good 
suggestions, 

Third, Free text 
favor of them, 

Fourth, “What will kill squash 
bugs?’ Several remedies were sug- 
gested, but only tested one, ashes and 
Paris green mixed and applied when 
dew is on. 

Fifth, “Will clover seed do as well 
sowed in fall as spring?’ Also an- 
swered in affirmative. 

Next meeting to be held first Mhurs- 
day in October with Ganges Gringe. 

Notice change of date for meeting 
from usual time third Thursday in 
October to first Thursday.—Octa 
Bragg, See. 

LENAWEE POMONA. 

Lenawee Pomona Grange met with 
South Ogden Grange at its new hall 
August 4, and was nicely entertained; 
23 joined. 

Several topics of interest were dis- 
cussed, Bro, Harry Moore, of Palmyra 
Grange, taking the subject, “How can 
life on the farm be made more enjoy- 
able?” We differ in our tastes, man- 
ner of life, joys and make-up. We 
should appreciate our calling. The 
farmer's occupation calls for work, 
hard work. There must be labor, and 
there must also be enjoyment to count- 
eract the effects of prolonged labor. 
Sometimes little things annoy. Did 
you ever see a pig pen considerately 
designed to save steps, and built close 
to the house that the good wife might 
easily empty the slops? : 

Let us get in harmony with the chil- 
dren, and get the children in harmony 
with us. Don’t be afraid of.over-edu- 
cating the children. Keep their hearts 
full of ambition and inspiration. Hos- 
pitality adds to enjoyment, also the 
Grange, its sociability and its halls and 
their belongings, our Grange homes. 
Little things may make or destroy a 
happy home. Weeds about the house 
are an irritant to mother and daugh- 
ters. Cut them, To the young men: 
The young ladies have an eye for 
beauty.- Would have you be as careful 
of your dress and demeanor at Grange 
as at church. 

“Does the farmer have an equal op- 
portunity with those of other occupa- 
tions,” by Bro, Stone, of Medina. If 
reference is made to his getting to 
Congress, would answer no; although 
those engaged in this occupation would 
compare favorably with the carpenter, 
shoemaker, blacksmith, ete. Financial- 
ly the larger part of the wage work- 


books.” Not in 


ers are nearest to dependence. Many 
do not own their own homes. Many 


are foreigners who do not know the re- 
quirements of a free country. The 
farmer is in part engrafted to the soil 
en which he lives, and is therefore 
deeply interested in progress and im- 
provement. Extreme riches are not 
apt to be in the hands of the farmer 
or the laboring man. Spurgeon said: 
“You can tell how little God thought 
of. riches by seeing the class with 
whom he entrusted them.” The grad- 


uate of the little red school-house is” 


everywhere in evidence. 

Bro. Horton, master of our State 
Grange, gave a talk on the subject of 
Grange contracts, and how to use 
them. 

A series of important resolutions 
were adopted. Fred Bay thought that 
in some state a law had been adopted 
making a note, mortgage or contract 
void if it does not have the stamp of 
the assessor attached. Bro, Horton 
thought such a law too sweeping to 
stand, and liable to be declared uncon- 
stitutional by the supreme court. A 
better method seemed to be to nullify 
the interest only. 

A large program of music, recita- 
tions, ete., was also enjoyed by the au- 
dience, which was large for being held 
clear at one side of the county.—E. W. 
Allis, Cor. 

Excursion to Agricultural College. 


The Michigan Central is arranging for 
two grand excursions from stations Wayne to 
Holt, inclusive, and Bay City to Bath, inclu- 
sive, to Agricultural College, Lansing, the 
former on the 16th and the latter the 18th of 
August. Fullinformation may be obtained 
of Michigan Central Agents. 





Petoskey, Charlevoix & Traverse City An- 
nual Low Rate Excursion. 
Attention is called to an advertisement in 
another column of this paper of the annual 
excursion to Northern Resorts via the D.G.R. 
& W.R.R. on August 23. Look it up and make 
your arrangements to go. 


Another Cheap Excursion to Grand Rapids. 
The Detroit & Milwaukee Division of the 
Grand Trunk Railway will give another of 
their popular cheap excursions from Detroit 
to Grand Rapids on Sunday, August 14th. 
Rate for the round trip will be $1.85. Trains 
will leave Brush St. depot at 7in the morning, 
reaching Grand Rapids at 12 noon, and return 
leave Grand Rapids at 7p.m. For informa- 
tion and tickets apply to the City Office, 84 
Woodward Ave., or atithe Brush St.ldepot. 





Che Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


POULTRY COMMENTS, 





It is difficult to over-estimate the 
importance of keeping a supply of 
fresh, pure water before the growing 
ducks, That is true of any kind of 
young stock in the poultry line, but is 
especially so of the waterfowl side of 
poultrydom, The duckling requires a 
great deal of water not only because 
it consumes it in considerable quanti- 
ties, but it wastes it in much greater 
amounts. The question that every duck 
grower must solve is how to keep a 
supply of water before them in suffi- 
cient quantities, and yet keep it 1n 
drinkable condition. 

lor very young ducks a suitable ar- 
rangement can be easily contrived by 
taking a shallow dish and arranging 
a board over the top, or rather on the 
surface of the water, so that there will 
be less danger of the youngsters get- 
ing in and fouling the water or wet- 
ting themselves, making themselves 
liable to the cramps. If the dish is 
about eight or nine inches in diameter, 
a board cut square so that it will just 
nicely fit down onto the surface of the 
water, with a nail in each corner to 
serve as legs, so that when the water 
is low the board will remain at the 
top. If the dish is twelve or fourteen 
inches in diameter, I would suggest 
that the board be cut octagonal inshape. 
If it is cut square, the space left open 
on account of the long sides will be so 
considerable that the desired effects 
wil] to a very great extent be seriously 
handicapped. But if the board is cut 
octagonal the length of side will be so 
diminished that no particular differ- 
ence will be noticed. I would suggest 
that in either case the board be sized 
so that it will nicely rest on the bot- 
tom, then by being supported by the 
nail-legs after it goes down to a cer- 
tain depth, it leaves ample room be- 
tween its edges and the sides of the 
dish to allow the fowl to insert its 
bill without any difficulty, his ar- 
rangement will prove’ excellent not 
only for ducklings but also for half- 
grown or even matured fowls, and can 
be used to a good advantage by any- 
one, unless they already have an ar- 
rangement which they deem prefer- 
able, 

Recently I noticed another idea that 
was being worked out to an advant- 
age and seemed to be serving an ex- 
cellent purpose; it can without doubt 
be used by anyone, either for the 
young stock or for the old fowls. This 
arrangement consisted simply of a 
small keg set up on a box with a small 
spigot in one end from which the water 
was allowed to drop into adish just be- 
low. The contrivance is very simple, 
but can easily be made to answer very 
well, and if used in connection with 
the idea suggested above, it would be- 
come at once all the more practical. 
The obvious idea in the keg is to keep 
a supply of pure water constantly com- 
ing before the ducks. This will be 
found to be a great advantage, espe- 
cially where the ducks are closely 
yarded, as is yery apt to be the case 
where the youngsters are confined, as 
they generally are about this season. 

The supply of water to the duck- 
lings suggested another point that in 
many minds is still unsolved, and this 
is: “Will sufficient water to bathe in 
injure young ducks?’ It seems to me 
that this can be answered both affirm- 
atively and negatively, and yet still 
both be entirely correct. All depends 
to a very great extent on how the 
young stock are started, If a dyckling 
is started without water, and has be- 
come aecustomed to being without it, 
it would be folly to allow it to have 
access to it at once, except under the 
most favorable conditions, otherwise 
cramps would almost inevitably fol- 
low. I think beyond a question that 
all duck growers will agree that duck- 
lings must have had free access to 
water from the very first in order to 
be hardened to it, otherwise 
it is scarcely safe to allow 
them to have it at all, except in 
quantities sufficient for drinking pur- 
poses. That a duckling can withstand 
the attack from cramps when it has 
been given free range to water is duly 
evidenced by the fact that when a 
broody duck brings off her brood, if 
it is possible, the first place that she 
will take them to is a running stream 
or a pond of water. In such cases it 
is an almost invariable rule that few 
if any ducks are lost in any way ex- 








cept by accidents. I do not wish to 
throw out the idea that if the young- 
sters have but got “used” to a thing 
they are proof against water in any 
form, Such would be very erroneous. 
Ducklings, and old ducks, too, for that 
matter, cannot stand damp quarters 
and do well. With the former it is al- 
most sure death, and the latter will do 
little or nothing towards recompensing 
the owner for his trouble. 

“A Few Hens” in a recent issue 
says: “An English writer pays this 
tribute to the American Bronze turkey: 
There are two points to consider be- 
fore choosing the breed of turkey— 
viz., Whether the birds are to be reared 
with the purpose of making a profit 
from them, or whether they are only 
for home consumption. If the former, 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing 
for the American Bronze breed, For 
profit it is merely a question of obtain- 
ing birds of the heaviest possible 
weight when they are from six to 
nine months old, No variety is equal 
to this breed if profit is desired. To 
obtain cockerels at Christmas, weigh- 
ing 24 pounds when plucked, and hens 
15 pounds in the same state, may fair- 
ly be considered good work from 
poults hatched during the early part 
of May. No other variety will give 
such results. Therefore the American 
Bronze turkey is the breed to select. 
Not only does this breed produce 
heavy weights, but quality of flesh is 
also obtained.” 

There is no doubt that the Bronze 
turkey ranks high in the estimation 
of turkey breeders, as is amply attest- 
ed by the immense numbers that are 
grown and put upon the market each 
year, Without doubt there are other 
breeds that have nearly if not as good 
a claim on the good will of the turkey 
grower as has the Bronze breed, but 
are laboring under the difficulty of 
not being as favorably known to the 
general public. Take for instance ihe 
White Hollands. 'They are some small- 
er than the Bronze, still they are a 
most excellent breed and it only re- 
quires time for them to become thor- 
oughly known and they will be one 
of our most popular breeds of turkeys. 


Mr. James Rankin, the well-known 
market-poultry raiser of the East, in a 
recent article says: “Whenever we 
have removed the male fowl] after the 
breeding season was over, it always 
seemed to us that the egg production 
was much increased.” There are many 
people who seem either to have for- 
gotten or else have never thoroughly 
understood that the male is not a nee- 
essary factor in egg production. If 
is an open question whether the male 
bird increases the egg yield or dimin- 
ishes it. Many well-informed men as- 
sert that he makes no practical dif- 
ference whatever, while others are 
equally positive that his attentions 
have a tendency to work permanent 
harm so far as the number of eggs is 
concerned, rather than good. In all 
probability neither is entirely correct; 
much, if not everything, depends on 
circumstances and conditions, together 
with the disposition of the male. It is 
well known that the male is very es- 
sential for fertile eggs, but it is not 
so well understood that if the male is 
entirely removed from the flock that 
the keeping qualities of the eggs will 
be very much increased. Some of our 
best authorities assert that a sterile 
egg will keep at least two or three 
times as long as one that has been fer- 
tilized, I have noticed this in an in- 
cubator, that a sterile egg can be kept 
at 103 degrees (hatching temperature) 
for two weeks, or even longer, and still 
come out in a fairly good condition; 
in fact, I dare say that there are many 
people who would not be able to detect 
the difference between one go acted 
upon and a comparatively fresh egg 
three or four days old. It is quite 
needless to say that if the egg had 
been fertilized the result would have 
been quite different, either a chick or 


a more or less decomposed egg. If egg 
collectors could only persuade their 
customers to dispose of their male 


birds at this season of the year, the 
duties of the egg tester would be very 
much lessened, and accordingly the 
per cent of eggs thrown out, 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER ANNU- 
AL EXCURSION. 





Additional and Interesting Notes for Ex- 
cursionists. 





The excursion party will leave the 
dock, foot of Wayne street, this city, 
on Monday evening, August 22, at 
10:30 p. m. All excursionists arriving 
in the afternoon or early evening are 
invited to make the commodious quar- 
ters of the Zenner-Raymond Co., No. 
15 Atwater street west, their headquar- 
ters, for the evening. Tickets and 
keys to staterooms will be given out 
there at 8 p. m. This will give excur- 
sionists an opportunity to meet each 
other and get acquainted before the 
boat leaves. 

The new offices, press and mailing 
rooms of The Farmer will be open 
from 8 to 9 p. m., so our friends may 
look them over. We shall be pleased 
to see as many of them here as_ pos- 
sible. 

In addition to those who have beea 
previously mentioned as members of 
the excursion party, we add President 
J. L. Snyder and Prof. Clinton D. 
Smith and wife, of the Agricultural 
College, and Mr. John C. Chalmers and 
wife, of Ann Arbor. 

Of those connected with The Farmer 
who will accompany the excursion 
there will be Mrs. E. E. Rockwood, of 
The Household, A. C. Bird, Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, J. H. Brown, Robert Gib- 
bons, Geo. J. Munsell, M. J, Lawrence, 
and Paul T, Lawrence; also Hon. W. 
I, Chamberlain, of Ohio. Most of the 
parties named will be accompanied by 
their wives. 

The boat chosen for the excursion 
is the City of Alpena, first-class in 
every respect, and completely refitted 
for this season. 

The Zenner-Raymond rooms are 
near the foot of Griswold on Atwater 
street, while the dock from which the 


boat leaves is at the foot of Wayne 
street, only two blocks distant. 

Those who intend going on the ex- 
eursion should make up their minds 
at once, so we can secure them state- 
rooms. It is not likely a single one 
will be left on the day of sailing. Cir- 
eulars, with full particulars, sent on 
application. 





The peppermint oil crop in this State 
has proved very disappointing to 
growers this season. The estimate is 
for a crop one-third less than last year. 











must operate to strengthen 
values. The crop was severely in- 
jured by the July frosts, as was 
expected by the growers at the time 


they occurred. 


yield 





AT HOME AGAIN. 





The Michigan Farmer, with all its 
belongings, has been permanently lo- 
cated at 67 to 71 Michigan avenue, in 
quarters especially fitted up for its 
use. These quarters are very com- 
modious, well lighted, and fitted up 
with special regard to the future re- 
quirements of the paper. The new 
plant, consisting of machinery built es- 
pecially for the use of The Farmer, 
is as complete in its details as any 
similar one in the country. The presses 
are of the latest improved: type, with 
a speed as high as consistent with 
fine work. Then the machinery for 
folding and pasting the paper is very 
complete, and a credit to the ingenuity 
of the mechanic and the class of work- 
manship turned out by the manufac- 
turers. The type is direct from one 
of the best foundries in the country, 
and the fittings of the composing and 
mailing rooms are complete and of the 
most improved styles. 

This week’s issue is printed on our 
own presses, the first since the disas- 
trous fire that swept the former plant 
out of existence. Since that occurrence 











The Farmer has been printed at the 
Cleveland office, and while everything 
possible was done to get the paper 
out in good shape, many of its special 
features, such as our local live stock 
reports, had to be discontinued. Now 
that we are back again to Michigan, 
with everything necessary for the 
work of publishing a first-class agri- 
cultural paper, these features will be 
renewed, and improved upon wherever 
possible. No time has been lost in the 
work of preparing our new plant, and 
manufacturers were pushed to their 
limit in building the necessary ma- 
chinery. The work has been done, and 
done well, as our readers will see by 
the improved appearance of the paper. 

From now on our readers may ex- 
pect full market reports, including that 
of the Detroit live stock, up to the 
latest hour before going to press, and 
in all departments of the paper no 
pains will be spared to make them 
complete and valuable to the farmer, 
the dairyman, the horticulturist, and 
the live stock breeder. The Michigan 
Farmer will in the future, as in the 
past, aim to fully represent the various 
producing interests of our great State, 
and to accomplish this more fully than 
ever before every energy will be bent. 

To our old correspondents we would 
say we shall be pleased to hear from 
you again, and hope you will have 
plenty of valuable and timely matter 
for the columns of The Farmer. We 
should be pleased to hear from new 
correspondents who can furnish ac- 
ceptable matter for any of its depart- 
ments. We want it interesting and 
valuable, and particularly suited to 
the conditions obtaining in Michigan. 
It is the farmers of this State in whose 
success we are particularly interested, 
and for whom The Michigan Farmer 
is published. 


Judge Gary, of Chicago, has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that 
money lost on a board of trade through 
speculation is not lost in gambling, and 
therefore cannot be recovered under 
the Illinois statute as if lost in gam- 
bling. Perhaps the Judge reasoned 
that there was no chance taken by 
men who put their money in the hands 
of dealers—they were sure to lose, and 
where no chances are taken there can 
be no gambling. 





“$2,000 per annum. 





There is a very strong prejudice 
‘among citizens generally regarding 
the power of the courts to issue in- 
junctions restraining podies of men, 
or individuals, from following their 
own ideas of what is due to the rights 
of others. The public press nas peen 
especially pronounced in its hostility 
to the injuncticn. It is found, how- 
ever, that even the abused injunction 
can be used successfully for the pro- 
tection of the people from the rapac- 
ity or dishonesty of public oflicials. 
The city of Detroit, or rather a nuia- 
ver of its reputable citizens, have re- 
cently tested its efficiency in protect- 
ing the public funds from the attack 
of those who should be their guardians. 
The first test was in the case of the 
Board of Education, a body of citizens 
whose actions iu the past have not 
been of a character to give the public 
a high opinion of either its good sense 
or Integrity. The Board has _ been 
complaiing for years that the amount 
of money placed at its disposal has 
not been commensurate with the pub- 
lic demands for increased school facil- 
ities. Last year it cut down most of 
ihe teachers’ salaries, on the ground 
that there was not sufficient money to 
pay ‘them. There were, also, some 
3,000 children of school age who could 
not be accommodated in the public 
schools. At a meeting of the Board 
a resolution was passed appropriating 
$500 to entertain some public men who 


. were to come on a visit to the city. To 


stop this misappropriation of the pub- 
lic funds a number of citizens applied 
tu the courts for an injunction. It was 
granted, and the Board was told that 
it had no power to expend public 
funds except for the purposes for 
which they had been placed at its dis- 
posal. Tbis is good sense as well as 
good law, and while some members of 
the Board abused the public-spirited 
citizens who took it upon themselves 
to put a stop to what was becoming a 
public scandal, their action has met 
with general approval. 

The success of these citizens in the 
case of the Board of Education led 
them to ask for an injunction restrain- 
ing the Common Council from expend- 
ing money in public entertainment be- 
youd the auiount stipulated in the city 
charter. The charter expressly limits 
the anount of such expenditures to 
The Council, re- 
gardless of this expiicit limitation of 
its powers in this direction, appropriat- 
ed $5,000 for the entertainment of the 
delegates io the convention of the 
‘League of American Municipalities, 
and the parties who applied for the in- 
junction asked that the Common 
Council, the City Controller, and the 
City Treasurer be restrained from ex- 
pending or paying cver the $5,000 re- 
ferred to. The courts issued the in- 
junction asked for, amd the matter 
Was argued before Judges Frazer, Hos- 
mer and Lillibridge, with Assistant 
Corporation Counsel Joglyn for the 
Council, and Carlos E. Warner for the 
petitioners. ‘The judges, after listen- 
ing to both sides, made the injunction 
permanent, and the members of the 
Common Council are dividing their 
time between abusing the citizens who 
stopped their free use of the public 
funds and devising some means of 
paying the bills contracted. 

It was quite a spectacle to see Mr. 
Joslyn, one of the great reformers of 
the city, fighting to allow the Com- 
mon Council the privilege of helping 
themselves out of the public treas- 
ury whenever they wanted funds for 
a good time. He proposes to take the 
case into the Supreme Court, and we 
sincerely hope he will. The responsi- 
bility of public officials regarding the 
funds of the city cannot be settled too 





ey was speut—or rather the bills were 
contracted, for they have not yet bee 
paid—the Free Press reporter, who 
accompanied the “invited guests,” 


Says: 

“Most of the time of the Leagu 
American Municipalities yesterday ged 
taken up with the excursion given the 
delegates up the river. A morning session 
was held, at which about 300 delegates ap- 
peared, but there was a better attendance 
on the boats that took the crowd up the 
river in the afternoon. The local commit- 
tee had chartered the City of Toledo and 
the Pleasure and when they left the foo; 
of Bates street at 2 p. m. there were 
about 2,500 people on both boats. But the 
picnic was not for the visiting delegates 
alone. As a matter of fact, it would ap- 
pear as if the excursion was gotten up 
for the benefit of a Detroit crowd. Where 
there was one man from out of town, 
there were about ten from the city. City 
hall clerks, of course, were plentiful. Jan- 
itors and their families were aboard, and 
many who could not even claim that 
humble connection with the city govern- 
ment were on hand to drink the ginger 
ale and eat the iced cream and sandwich- 
es that the refreshment committee had 
provided, It was noticeable that some of 
the Detroit aldermen had a fair share of 
their constituency with them.” 


‘When it is remembered that the 
Municipal League is supposed to de- 
vote its efforts to the reformation cf 
municipal affairs, this matter of tak 
ing the funds of the taxpayers with- 
out legal right, and spending them on 
the personal friends of the city ofti- 
cials and a lot of city employes, is 
really sublime in its barefaced impu- 
dence and disregard of law and jus- 
tice. That injunction was very timely. 


HIGH-PRICED OFFICIALS 
THE REFORMERS. 





ARE 





The approach of the fall elections, 
and the scramble for nominations 
among aspiring officials, is rendered in- 
teresting in Wayne county by the pub- 
lication of some figures regarding the 
cost of running a “reform” administra- 
tion. County Treasurer A. I. McLeod 
has held that position for about three 
and a half years. . During most of that 
time the position was worth from $12,- 
000 to $15,000 per year. The Legisla- 
ture cut off some of the perquisites of 
the office, and it will not pay quite so 
well hereafter. The office is a very 
nice one outside of the big saiary an] 
fees. The occupant has a good tia», 
can take a vacation of a week or 
month at any time except the monil) 
taxes are being paid, and as a rule 
spends one to two hours per day ir his 
office. Yet he rendered a bill againsi 
the county for overtime, between No- 
vember 15 and December 31, of $312.51. 
The auditors allowed such a bill cach 
year he has occupied the offic. 

Mr, McLeod’s deputy, who draws 1 
salary of $150 per monia, collected for 
overtime, between November 15 ané 
May 14, $474.00. As the pay for over- 
time is 50 cents per hour, it wi Ie 
seen that the deputy treasuver must 
have burned the midnight oil wit) 
great regularity, and done with jitile 
sleep. The overtime char z> will be ap 
preciated when it is stated that in ad- 
dition to his duties as deputy treasure! 
this hard-working citizen performed 
those of alderman and supe-visor part 
of the time, drawing a salary for each, 
Here were three salaries and pay 
for overtime drawn by o12 man, snl 
yet he is not satisfied. In ab inter 
view this Detroit Pooh Bah said to i 
reporter: “Ordinarily when men work 
overtime they get double pay, and, 
after certain hours, triple pay. My 
regular pay is $6 per day, and if | 
was paid according to the way ordin- 
ary men are paid, my extra time would 
come in at the rate of $12 a day at 
least, but all we get is 50 cents an hour. 
which is the same as all the rest of 
the clerks.” 

These gentlemen are again candi- 
dates for office, but we think they are 
too costly a luxury for the county to 
indulge in any longer. [heir time is 
too valuable. Let them pay for it 
themselves—the taxpayers canpot af- 
ford to, 
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HIS OPINION OF CHEAP LIFE IN- 
SURANCE, 





Insurance Commissioner Campbell, 
of this State, in his forthcoming an- 
nual report, will devote a chapter to 
life companies, The Commissioner has 
done a great and much needed service 
to the people of Michigan by holding 
life insurance companies to a strict 
observance of the laws under which 
they are allowed to do business. Inci- 
dentally, he has practically closed out 
a number of weak associations and 
companies which were in no condition 
to keep faith with their members and 
patrons, and therefore not in any sense 
insurance companies. In speaking of 
life companies with legal reserves, of 
which some thirty-eight are now car- 
rying on business in Michigan, the 
Commissioner says: ] 

“The conflict between old tine life in- 
surance and assessment companies has 
gone on during the year in the usual man- 
ner, each attacking the other and point- 
ing out the weak places in their respec- 
tive armor. Upon the whole, the contest 
does not seem to be detrimental to life 
insurance in general. People are becoming 
better cducated and learning some of the 
vital principles that underlie safe insur- 
ance. There are yet many frauds and 
swindling concerns in existence, and it 
will be many years, if ever, before all of 
them will be eradicated, That too much 
money is often loaded upon the mortality 
element of the life insurance premium for 
expenses cannot well be controverted in 
the majority of old line companies, and it 
is because of this fact that many of the 
assessment companies make a plausible 
showing for the existence of assessment 
life insurance. Exorbitant salaries, over- 
paid officials, useless and needless ex- 
penses and lavish outlays by insurance 
companies, making the expense eiement 
almost equal to, if not quite, in excess of 
the amount required to pay death claims, 
causes grave suspicion in the minds of 
policy holders that the company is either 
collecting too much money from them or 
that the company must fail from mis- 
management.”’ 

Mr, Campbell has hit the bull’s-eye 
several times in that paragraph, and 
we commend what he says to those 
who hold policies, or expect to, in 
these companies. The cost of carrying 
insurance, outside of fraternal organi- 
zations, is undoubtedly far beyond 
what it should be were the business 
earried on in a conservative and eco- 
nomical manner. The large salaries 
paid, and the heavy percentage allow- 
ed solicitors for new business is far 
beyond what it should be in nearly 
all companies, and is one reason why 
the great mass of people will not iu- 
vest anything in life insurance. 

Speaking of fraternal organizations 
which do a life insurance business, 
the Commissioner says that no such 
company or organization can long sur- 
vive which does not maké the assess- 
ments high enough to provide for a 
reserve fund. Upon this point he says: 

“There is but one great mortality ex- 
perience upon which tables of rates must 
be based and computed, and the com- 
pany of whatever class that disre- 
gards such table will come to grief 
sooner or later. Plainly’ stated, it has 
been found that persons. physically 
sound and of certain ages must pay 
certain sums per year during life in 
order to meet the death losses of the 
company. ‘This implies that in the earlier 
years the amounts not needed to pay 
mortality expenses will be laid aside as a 
reserve fund and earn interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent. A person at 20 years 
should pay on $1,000 $12.67 per year, at 25 
years the cost is $14.21; at 30, $16.21; at 35, 
$18.84; at 40, $22.35, and so on. These rates 
do not provide for the expenses of manag- 
ing the company, which must be borne 
by an additional assessment, 

‘While there are many plans and 
schemes of life insurance, all must be 
measured by the expectancy of life, now 
so well known, if they expect to survive. 

“During the last year many of the as- 
sessment companies, both fraternal and 
co-operative, constructed upon the low 
rate plan, have gone into the hands of 
receivers. These companies have been 
collecting just enough premiums to pay 
losses and expenses, laying by no reserve 
for the increased mortality which every 
company must surely experience sooner 
or later.” 

The Commissioner concludes with 


some suggestions to such companies or 
fraternal organizations as are depend- 
ing upon assessments which only meet 
its expenses as they occur, and there- 
fore accumulate no reserve, which are 
worthy of close consideration by those 
who have their management in charge. 


He says: 

“It is greatly to be hoped that the com- 
panies now doing business in the State 
will, at the earliest possible moment, take 
ste;s looking toward survival. The 


knov.'ng ones in these organizations un- 





derstand the situation fully. Some of 
them are honest enough to admit the 
same, while others, for the sake of a 
temporary job or to float their false as- 
surances as long as possible, are yet tem- 
porizing, 

“If step rates, increasing each year or 
by terms of years, are to be adopted, the 
assured should know what will be his 
rates in advance. If the company is to 
accumulate a reserve upon a legal premi- 
um plan, then the premium ought to be 
not only sufficient, but the law ought to 
require a valuation of the policies of the 
company, and that the company at all 
times maintain. a reserve, according to 
some approved table of experience. 

“In other words, whatever may be the 
plan adopted, laws should be enacted 
that will prohibit and punish wholesale 
deception and make insurance exactly 
what is contracted for. These words fol- 
lowed the failure of many so-called insur- 
ance companies during the last year, and 
I regret to say are but slightly in advance 
of many others that must and will occur 
in the near future. Although strictures 
of this character bring expected criticism. 
it would be a disregard of duty were the 
warning not given. Time will too soon 
emphasize the truth of these comments.” 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan, 


Four well-developed cases of small-pox 
are reported at Morenci. 


A four and a-half foot vein of coal has 
been found near St. Charles, Saginaw 
County. 


Citizens of Niles are preparing to have a 
grand peace carnival in a few weeks to 
eslebrate the ending of the war. 

Prof. Fred, R. Hathaway, of the Flint 
public schools, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Grand Rapids schools, at a 
salary of $3,000. 

Ex-Cashier Millard, who was placed in 
jail at Flint on the charge of the embez- 
zlement of $2,725 from the Fenton bank 
funds, has been released on bail. 


Secretary of State Gardner finds the 
work in his department so well advanced 
that he has recently dispensed with the 
services of five of his assistants. 


George K, Grove, one of Lansing’s pio- 
neer merchants, and a well-Known man 
throughout central Michigan, died- last 
week at the age of 71. 

During the month of July there were 
15 school districts in Washtenaw County 
which voted upon the question of free 
text books and uniformity of the same. 
Without a single exception the proposi- 
tion was voted down. 


‘Rinaldo K. Sherd, of Co. H, Tnirty- 
fourth Michigan volunteers who died in 
Santiago, July 29. was 22 years ot age, 
and leaves a young widow and babe at 
Leslie. He was an industrious young 
farmer of good reputation. 


The bank at Richland, Kalamazoo Co., 
was robbed on Friday morning of last 
week. The vault and safe wre blown 
open, and $7,000 in cash and $50,000 in bank 
paper secured, The authorities have so 
far been unable to get a satisfactory clue, 
although several suspects have been ar- 
rested. 

President Angell, of the University, who 
has been absent a year as United States 
minister to Turkey, will sail for home 
August 13. It will be remembered thai he 
resigned in May. He will resume his du- 
ties at Ann Arbor next month. He is suc- 
ceeded at Constantinople by Oscar S. 
Straus, of New York. 


The sheriff of Calhoun County captured 
a man last Sunday night in whose pos- 
session he found a complete counterfeit- 
ing outfit. The man’s name is William A. 
Kulp, who was arrested under similar 
circumstances at Kalamazoo a few years 
ago, and was convicted and compelled to 
serve 20 months in prison. 


Alfred Daniels, a farmer living near 
Saline, attempted tu pick up a leather 
strap lying on his kitchen floor Saturday 
evening after dusk, The strap turnea out 
to be a rather lively rattlesnake. Daniels 
is still lying near the point of death from 
the effect of the rattler’s bite.—Exchange. 


Franchises have been asked for through 
several townships in Oakland County by 
the Flint and Lansing Electric Road Co. 
The plan_as outlined by one of the com- 
pany’s officers is to run a line from Flint 
to Lansing and then east to Farming- 
ton to connect with the Detroit line now 
being built.—Williamston Enterprise, 

The free text-book proposition ‘was 
roughly handled at Lansing’s_ special 
school meeting last Saturday. Out of 570 
votes cast, only 77 were in favor of free 
text books, This leaves the district under 
the operation of the uniform text-book 
act, unless it shall decide differently, An- 
other special election is to be held soon 
for the purpose of settling that point. 


The total number of Michigan men 
killed or dying of wounds or disease in 
the present war up to the present time 
is 27. The greater number of these were 
victims of disease. The total number 
wounded is 22, while twice as many more 
are on the sick list. A very large propor- 
tion of the dead and wounded were mem- 
bers of the 33d and 34th regiments, 





General. 


The bodies of all our soldiers interred 
in Cuba are to be brought home in me- 
tallic cases, after the war is over, and 
consigned to their friends. 

Sampson reports that only 2% per cent 
of the men on board ships are sick. Gen. 
Shafter reports, August 7, a total of 3,897 
sick, of which 2,532 are fever cases; 434 
new fever cases were reported that day, 
and 601 were returned for duty. 


The announcement is made from Wash- 
ington that Secretary of State Day has 
decided to retire from the Cabinet as soon 
as the peace negotiations are concluded. 
It now seems probable that he will be one 
of the peace commissioners. Upon leav- 
ing the Cabinet he will resume his law 
practice in Canton, O. 


A monument erected to the memory of 
Francis S. Key, the author of ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner,” was unveiled at Fred- 
erick, Md., last Monday. Hon. Henry 
Watterson delivered the principal address 





and the monument was unveiled by Miss 
Julia McHenry Howard, of Baltimore, a 
great granddaughter of Mr. Key. 


Gen, Miles’ forces have been advancing 
tcward San Juan slowly, and meeting 
little resistance. Captain Goodrich, of the 
cruiser St. Louis, seized Arrayo and 
Guvayama, and hoisted the stars and 
stripes, August 3, These harbors will be 
used as a base of supplies. General 
Stone made a reconnoisance north to- 
ward Arecibo, and met with enthusiastic 
reception from the natives in all towns 
and villages. Our forces are now in 
peaceful possession of the eastern portion 
of Porto Rico, except San Juan and vi- 
cinity. When all is ready the attack on 
San Juan will be a joint one, by land and 
sea. Fourteen American warships are 
now lying off San Juan. 


The official statement of the terms of 
peace submitted to Spain is as follows: 
1. The relinquishment of all claim of 
sovereignty over, or title to, the island of 
Cuba, as well as the immediate evacua- 
tion by Spain of the island. 2. The ces- 
sion to the United States and immediate 
evacuation of Porto Rico and other is- 
lands under Spanish sovereignty in the 
West Indies. 3. The like cession of an 
island in the Ladrones, 4. The United 
States will occupy and hold the city, bay 
and harbor of Manila, pending the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace which shall 
determine the control, disposition and 
government of the Philippines. If Spain 
accepts, then this country and Spain will 
each appoint commissioners to arrange 
and complete a treaty of peace on these 
terms as a basis. Spain had the terms 
under consideration for over a week, and 
August 7 the report came from Madrid 
that the terms had been accepted and the 
reply telegraphed to M. Cambon, the 
French ambassador at Washington. 
While nothing official was given out it 
was rumored that in accepting our terms 
Spain had imposed a few conditions which 
would probably not be acceptable. How- 
ever, on Wednesday Secretary Day and 
Ambassador Cambon held a lengthy con- 
ference at which they agreed upon the 
terms upon which the future negotiations 
for a treaty are to be conducted. These 
terms were drawn up in a document 
known as a protocol. This is yet to be 
signed by Secretary Day and Minister 
Cambon before being presented to the 
Spanish government. It is believed that 
this step will advance the peace negotia- 
tions to the point where the appointment of 
peace commissioners will be agreed upon, 
and that the cessation of hostilities is 
very close at hand. 





Legal Bepactment. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, Detroit. 


Game statutes as to quail, squirrel, 
duck, woodcock and duck.—O. S., Augus- 
ta, Mich.—It is lawful to kill squirrel from 
Oct. Ist to Dec, Sist;duck from Sept. 1st 
to Jan. 31lst from one-half hour before 
sunrise until one and one-half hours after 
sunset of each day; partridge and quail 
from Oct. Ist to Dec. Ist. It is not lawful 
to kill snipe and woodcock, both being 
protected until the year i905, i 


_Adjacent owner may not destroy parti- 
tion fence without making compensation. 
—S. L. H., Tecumseh, Mich.—A. owns im- 
proved farm. B owns adjoining farm. B 
burns the material in his ruad fence and 
likewise in the partition fence erectea by 
A. A has had fence viewed and built an- 
other in place of one destroyed. Can A 
collect from B?—Yes. Call upon fence 
viewers, who should assess entire cost of 
fence against B. You intimate that B 
acted in malice. We cite you to Sec. 7 of 
the Acts of 1893, page 67, amending Sec. 
9129 of Howell’s Statutes. ‘‘Every person 
who shall willfully and maliciously burn 
or otherwise destroy or injure, any pile 
or parcel of wood, boards, timber or other 
lumber, or any fence, bars or gate, or any 
stack of grain, hay or other vegetable 
product, or any standing trees, grain, 
grass, or other standing product of the 
soil, or the soil itself, of another, if such 
property so injured or destroyed shall be 
of the value of $25 or less, shail 
be punished by a fine not exceedizg $100, 
er imprisonment in the county jail not ex- 
ceeding three months, and if such prop- 
erty so injured or destroyed shaljl be of 
the value of more than $25, such person 
shall be punished by imprisonment in the 
state prison not more than five years, or 
by fine not exceeding $500, or by imprison- 
ment in the county jail for not more than 
one year.”’ In order to avoid liability for 
damages in causing the arrest of a per- 
son, place facts before prosecuting attor- 
ney and act on his advice. 


Cropper agreement—duty of arbitrators. 
—H. D. S., Litchfield, Micn.—Jn issue of 
Aug. 6, page 93, you reply ‘o query of W. 
H. L., of Litchfieid, as to division of 
crops, ete., saying W. H. L. is entitled to 
one-third of crops raised on the additional 
farm which B rented of neighbor for the 
halves. Diq your enswer mean one-third 
of the total products, or only one-third cf 
B’s share? I wish to state this case as 
it was stated to us—arbitrators--in the 
the dispute between W. H. UL, and 33. W. 
H. L. first proposed to B to rent this No. 
3 farm and he would furnish one-half of 
expense with B and then share alike be- 
tween the one-half share. B says, I will 
do it if you will buy one-half of my teams 
and tools which you are now using. ; 
H. L. objects at once to that because he 
could buy horses of other parties for half 
less than & asked for his. That proposal 
stopped there. Afterwards B rents this 
farm alone, giving one-half and finding 
one-half seed, and tells W. H. L. of the 
agreement and says, if you want to work 
it go on with my teams and tools. He dit 
so and now claims he is entitled to one- 
third of the whole products, or two- 
thirds of B’s share. Which is right?—As 
stated last week, the division of crops be- 
tween croppers, in the absence of definite 
terms, depends upon the custom of the 
neighborhood. Your statement of the case 
does not change our opinion of last week, 
except the fact that B. furnished all tne 
tools, horses, and implements. As arbi- 
trators, it is your duty to divide the crops 
between B and W, H, L. in the manner 
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customary in your neighborhood, under 
similar circumstances, taking into ac- 
count the fact that B_ furnished all the 
tools, ete., and without regard to the 
terms of rental which B had made with 
the owner of the farm. Your difficulty is 
but added testimony of the necessity of 
reducing such matters to wriiing, a step 
which we urge emphatically. 

Tender must be present, absolute, end 
unconditioned.—J. H., Mayville, Mich.— 
I gave a mortgage and note on my farm 
to a certain person, payable in five years. 
The note was payable at a certain bank 
here. The mortgage became due last De- 
cember. On that date the agent of the 
mortgagee offered to extend the mortgage 
upon certain conditions, which I did not 
like. I informed him that I would pay 
the mortgage, and on April 5 I deposited 
the money in the bank where note was 
payable, to the credit of the mortgagee. 
The bank informed the mortgagee’s agent 
that the money had been paid in, and re- 
quested him to send mortgage, note and 
discharge. The agent replied that he 
would send note and mortgage upon re- 
ceipt of the money, but could not send 
discharge, as the mortgagee was then in 
Australia. The bank informed him that 
the money would be paid over when dis- 
charge was sent. The agent then noti- 
fied the bank that he would expect the 
mortgagor to pay interest until discharge 
came. The agent now claims to have the 
discharge, and offers to deliver it upon 
payment of the mortgage and interest 
from December up to this date. Now 
what I want to Know is whether I am 
bound to pay the interest from April 5, 
the time I deposited the money in bank 
for the mortgage, up to this date. It 
seems to me that when I paid the money 
into the bank where the note was made 
payable that that was a tender of pay- 
ment and ought to stop interest.—We are 
of the opinion that you are liable for in- 
terest to date. It is questionable wheth- 
er @ tender has been made, but even 
granting that a tender was made, it was 
not an absolute and unconditional tender, 
but a tender on the express condition that 
a discharge must be sent. We base our 
opinion on the following language of the 
Supreme Court, 30 Michigan 150: ‘In 
view of the serious consequences to the 
holder of a mortgage, upon refusal of a 
tender—consequences which may often 
amount to the absolute loss of the entire 
debt—and in view of the strong tempta- 
tion which must exist to contrive mereiy 
colorable or sham tenders not intended 
in good faith, we think the evidence 
should be go full, clear and satisfactcry 
as to leave no reasonable doubt that the 
tender was so made that the holder must 
have understood it at the time to be a 
present, absolute and unconditioned ten- 
der, intended to be in full payment end 
extinguishment of the mortgage, and not 
dependent upon his first executing a re- 
eeipt or discharge, or any other contin- 
gency.” A 





Ten-Day Low Rate Excursion, Mackinaw, 
Petoskey & Alpena via Michigan Central. 
Special excursions to Mackinaw City and Al- 

pena will leave Detroit via Michigan Central 

at 7.20 a.m. Aug. 24th, and for Petoskey, Trav- 
erse City and Charlevoix at 7.20 a.m. Aug. 25th. 

Very low rates. Call or write Michigan Cen- 

tral agents for full information. Excursion 

rates will also be made from other stations. 


Another Niagara Fails Excursion via the 
Grand Trunk. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System has de- 
cided upon another excursion from Detroit 
to Niagara Falls at the remarkably low rate 
of $3.50 for the round trip on Tuesday, August 
16, valid to return up to August 21. Avail 
yourselves of this opportunity. It may be 
the last excursiontothe Fallsthis year. For 
information enquire at City Office, 84 Wood- 
ward Ave., or at depot, foot of Brush street. 





An Unparalleled Opportunity for a Sum- 
mer’s Outing. 

The Grand Trunk Railway System will give 
a series of popular low rate excursions from 
Detroit and stations on the system in Mich- 
igan as follows: 

To Alpena, Tawas, Au Sable and Oscoda on 
Friday, August 19th. Tickets good to return 
for 10 days; rate from Detroit only $4.00. 

To the Muskoka Lakes, and Highlands of 
Northern Ontario, on August 19th; good to re- 
turn for 10 days; rate from Detroit only $3.50. 

To Milwaukee on August 26th; good to re- 
turn for5 days. Special train leaves Detroit 
at 7in the morning, reaches Grand Haven at 
noon and Milwaukee at 7:30 in the evening. 
giving a daylight trip across Lake Michigan, 
Rates only $5.00. 

Equally lowrates are made from nearly all 
the Grand Trunk stations in Michigan and its 
connections for the above excursion. For 
further information inquire at 84 Woodward 
Ave., Brush St. Depot, Detroit, and of all 
agents of the Grand Trunk Railway System 
and Ben Fletcher, Trav. Pass. Agent, Detroit. 





Niagara and Return via Michigan Central 
August 17th. 

A betteropportunity will never occur again 
to see the great Falls of Niagara for 
$3.50. Michigan Central agents will tell you 
all about it. 


JONES WHEATS. 


My wheats are noted for sturdy straw, large 
yields, and are some of the most popular and 
profitable grown. Jones Longberry No.1 hasa 
record of §2 bushels per acre. Originator of Early 
Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Oatka Chief, E. Genesee 
Giant, and others. Send for catalogue to 

A. N. JONES, Newark, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 





SEED WH EAT Long Amber and No. 
* 6, Bald White Wheat. 

Straight stiff straw. Heavy yielders. Price $1.00 
per bu., bags included. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 
SEED WHEAT We have for sale Dawson’s Gold- 
‘en Chaff Seed Wheat. Price 

$1 pér bu. including bag. Mail samples sent on 
application. J. JENKS & CO., Sand Beach, Mich. 


Gold for the Farmer's Pocket hp.zrows Dawson's 
Strictly pure seed for sale by J. P. DEAN, 
Napoleon, Mich. Write for terms. 


Dawson's Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


RICE $1.00 per Bushel. Bags free. 
Cc. G. JACKSON, Birmingham, Mich. 


| Dawson’s Golden Chaff Seed Wheat for Sale. 


Yield 50 bushels per acre. Price $1.25 per bushel. 
Bags free, J, H, HARRIS & CO., Caro, Mich, 
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CONDUCTED BY 


We should be pleased io Lave any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics 
send in their views and opinions upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general,.and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
al] letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


For The . Michigan Farmer. 
THE BABY AT SCHOOL. 


The baby has gone to school! ah, me! 
What will the mother do, 
With never a call to button, or pin, 
Or tie a little shoe? 
How can she keep herself busy all day, 
With her little hindering thing away? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another good-bye to say, 

And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away; : 
And turns, with a sigh, that is half relief, 

And half a something akin to grief. 


She thinks of a possible future morn, 
When the children, one by one, _ 
Will go from their home to the distant 
world, 
To battle with life alone, 
And not even the baby be left to cheer, 
The desolate home of the future year. 


She picks up garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 

And tries to think how it would seem 
If nothing were displaced; ; 

If the house were always still as this, 

How could she bear its loneliness? 

But mothers have no time to dream 
Of future griefs, or joys; | : 

She’s very sure that night will bring 
Home hungry girls and boys; 

So casting useless fears away, 


. fully all day. 
She labors cheerftrYRY A. SIMPSON. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 
SOMETHING TO EAT. 

“Any more of that black bread 
left?” asked the Big Boy as he cast 
his eyes inquiringly over the table last 
night when we sat down to supper. 

Investigation proved that the brown 
bread had all been eaten at dinner 
time, and a fresh supply would not be 
forthcoming until the morrow, so the 
meal was concluded without it. 

Graham bread is greatly relished at 
our house. It is very easily made and 
palatable as well as healtnful, We in- 
tend to keep it on hand and make it 
almost as regularly as the other. 

My recipe is exactly the same as the 





one I use for graham gems: One 
pint buttermilk, one teaspoonful 
soda, one-fourth cup molasses, 


or a little sugar if the jug is empty, 
a little salt and an egg. Stir to a mod- 
erately thick batter with graham 
flour and bake in a loaf or in gem 
pans as preferred, I sometimes omit 
the egg and find very little difference, 
if any. Bread made in this way is 
nice for lunches or picnics, It should 
always be cut thinly and retains its 
moisture much longer than white 
bread. Children should be encouraged 
to eat whole wheat or graham bread, 
as it contains essential elements for 
bone development which are elimin- 
ated in making white flour. 

I used to make graham bread with 
yeast, taking a portion of the white 
sponge and stirring it thick with the 
graham, but our men did not like it. I 
noticed that they were always ready 
to dispose of gems, hot or cold, so con- 
ceived the idea of making it in that 
way, with the result that they prefer 
it to white bread. 

a * * 

It is a puzzle that confronts every 
housewife at regular intervals, what to 
get to eat. To a family fond of salads 
they constitute a great help-out in the 
bill of fare. 

An egg salad is almost invariably 
relished for supper, It is hearty food, 
too, and more “fillin’’’ than some sup- 
per dishes. To make it, boil the nec- 
essary number of eggs very hard and 
drop into cold water. Remove 
the shells and slice crosswise in- 
to a suitable dish. Have ready 
a dressing made of one-half cup 
vinegar, one teaspoonful (scant) 
mustard, same of fiour, yolk of one 
egg and lump of butter size of small 
egg. Stir the other ingredients to- 
gether and pour the vinegar. scalding 
hot over them, Stir smooth and lace 
over the fire to boil up. Then remove 
and set away to become perfectly 
cold. Pour the dressing over the sliced 
eggs and serve. A very pretty dish is 
made of this by serving each helping 
of the salad on a crisp lettuce leaf, 
arranging the leaves upon a platter. 
The dressing should be quite thick so 
it will remain in place and not run off 
the leaves upon the platter. 

Another nice supper dish made of 


that standby of the farmhouse larder, 
Leggs, is made by boiling and slicing 
the eggs as for the salad and serving 
them in a cream gravy or white sauce. 
This is of course served hot, and is ¢ 
dish that is usually passed around the 
table twice every time it appears, for 
everybody wants a second helping. 
ok He * 


One thing more, a dessert this time, 
which may be new to someone. Take 
as many cups as there are members 
of the family, and into each drop a 
great spoonful of raspberry jam, On 
top of this place a rather thin layer 
of rich biscuit dough and steam or 
bake until done. Invert neatly an 
equal number of saucers and serve 
with whipped cream, or plain sweet- 
ened cream, 


OUR EXCURSION. 





Several inquiries have been received 
by the Household editor from farmers’ 
wives who are contemplating taking 
the trip to Mackinac in company with 
the Michigan Farmer people Aug, 22. 

Some are asking about matters of 
dress. One lady asks, will traveling 
dress, with shirtwaist and a mackin- 
tosh, be sufficient, aside from neces- 
sary toilet articles, 7 

To this we say, yes, although lack- 
ing the mackintosh any other suitable 
wrap may be substituted. Lake 
breezes are proverbially cool and some 
protection is usually needed. 

We hope none of our friends will 
stay away on account of any fancied 
deficiency in their wardrobe, The wo- 
man who is equipped with shirtwaist 
and skirt, sailor hat, or whatever hat 
she has, will be as well prepared for 
having a good time as the one with 
the bran new suit, and probably much 
more comfortable. We are going in 
for a good time and clothes are a seec- 
ondary consideration. If John doesn’t 
want to get into a “boiled” shirt and 
stand-up collar, let him go as he 
pleases. The main thing is to go; 
don’t bother about the clothes. 

Some have asked about taking 
lunches. This will be perfectly feas- 
ible and no doubt many will do so 
this year, Anything to supplement 
the food taken can be purchased on 
the boat, such as tea, coffee, milk, 
fruit, ete. If you have not received 
one of the circulars describing the trip, 
write to the Michigan Farmer office 
at once for it. 


A MICHIGAN WOMAN IN COL- 
ORADO. 

My Dear Mrs. Rockwood:—For the 
first time since I can remember I am 
taking a vacation whieh is truly a rest, 
and this has given me a chance to call 
up some of the old resolves and to ful- 
fill them, i. e., write to the Household. 

We came to Denver June 21, to at- 
tend the great biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and a most inspiring though wearying 
week it was. Three meetings daily, 
with receptions, dinners, garden par- 
ties and excursions sandwiched be- 
tween and the thermometer ranging 
from 90 to 100 by daylight made it a 
hard week. 

Michigan was represented in the 
convention by twenty-two delegates, 
and on the program by three speakers 
and two presiding officers at depart- 
ment meeting. The new recording 
secretary is Mrs. Emma A. Fox, of De- 
troit, ex-president of the Michigan 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has a great work to do. Women 
of means and leisure, through its in- 
fluence, will more and more give them- 
selves to service for others; the bar- 
riers between rich and poor will tend 
to disappear; the local woman’s club, 
while developing in a better and truer 
way the individual woman, will stand 
more and more as a power for useful- 
ness in its locality through the in- 
fluence of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. It was a great meet- 
ing, representing every part of the 
country, and every line of progress. 

We are spending a couple of weeks 
now at the Colorado Sanitarium locat- 
ed at Boulder, and most welcome is 
the peace of the place, the beauty of 
the surroundings within and without 
and the invigorating air of this alti- 
tude after the strain of the hot busi- 
ness week in Denver. I am_ taking 
such a rest as I never knew before and 
with it the experience of being bathed, 
kneaded, rubbed, patted, Spatted, cocoa- 
nut buttered, “electrocuted” (as my 
daughter, who is with me, denominates 





the electric treatment here), fomented, 


etc., ete, by the kindest, gentlest, 
sweetest nurses in the world. I am 
heartily in love with the place. Itis a 
philanthropic institution, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Colora- 
do. One of the provisions is that no 
dividends shall ever be declared. Any 
receipts above the needs of the present 
institution will be used to enlarge the 
work. It is really an outgrowth of the 
great Battle Creek Sanitarium and the 
methods of both institutions are the 
same, though there is no financial con- 
nection between them. The president 
of the board of trustees and superin- 
“tendent of the sanitarium is Dr. W. H. 
Riley, who was for fourteen years with 
Dr. Kellogg in the Battle Creek work. 
Dr. Riley is a skilled physician and 
scientist. He writes for the leading 
medical journals of the country and is 
the author of many valuable paim- 
phlets. He has been asked to take the 
chair of mental and nervous diseases 
in the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado next year, which 
will make his life more than ever a 
busy one. 

The Sanitarium is located on a table- 
land at the foot of Mt. Sanitas and at 
the entrance to the Rockies. The views 
are fine. On one side of us mountains, 
on the other tablelands, the city of 
Boulder, of which we have a birds-eye 
view from this elevation, Colorado 
State University, and, beyond all, the 
great plains. We have such broad 
views here that I know I shall rebel 
more than ever to be shut out from the 


sky and green fields by houses and 
trees when I return to Michigan. 1 


wonder if farmers’ wives realize the 
beauty of the outdoors which is spread 
out before them unhindered by the 
houses and shade trees of the towns 
and cities? My early life was spent 
upon a farm but I had to be deprived 
of it to know the blessing of the great 
open-spaced out-doors. 

The dry, balmy, invigorating air of 
this altitude, with the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of sunshine of Col- 
orado, make this a very desirable place 
for pulmonary troubles. These favora- 
ble conditions, combined with the 
drugless and rational treatments giv- 
en here, which are the best known to 
science, make it a physical Mecca to 
people suffering from lung trouble, and 
from nervous trouble as well. So care- 
fully are. the sanitary conditions 
guarded that one is really safer from 
contracting pulmonary trouble here 
than almost anywhere else. Every 
one who coughs has his pocket cuspi- 
dor and the sputa is regularly burned. 

Yours sincerely, 
Boulder, Col. BELLE M. PERRY. 


HOW TO REMOVE DANDRUFF. 


“One of the principal causes of 
dandruff,” says a noted hair specialist, 
“is a lack of cleanliness.” The dust 
and perspiration clog the pores, and 
cannot be entirely removed by comb- 
ing or brushing. It gives an untidy 
look to the hair, and, if allowed to re- 
main, causes it to fall out, The first 
step necessary to remove the dandruff 
and get the scalp in good condition is 
to wash it thoroughly. Use soft water, 
heated until it is a little warmer than 
new milk, and dissolve a little powder- 
ed borax in it. Wash until the head 
is clean, using enough soap to make 
a good suds, then rinse with clear 
water and wipe with a towel. When 
it is dry rub a little pomade or vase- 
line into the roots to supply the oil 
that was removed by washing, It is 
not necessary to oil the hair at any 
other time. 

After the hair is clean, keep it sv 
by protecting it with a dusting cap 
while sweeping, taking up ashes, and 
doing other work of that kind, Brush 
it every night to remove the dust of 
the day, dividing it in two parts, and 
allowing half of it to fall over each 
shoulder. It should hang loosely an 
hour or two each day if possible, te 
allow the air to circulate freely 








through it. Dissolve one ounce each 
of gum camphor and borax in a quart 
of hot water and apply a little of the 
solution to the roots of the hair once 
or twice a week, with a soft sponge 
Borax is excellent for the hair, clean- 
ing and softening it wonderfully, A 
thorough washing should be given it 
once a month. EB. J.C. 





RED ANTS. 


A troubled sister asks how she may 
rid her pantry of tiny red ants which 
she traps by millions, but makes no 
headway against the oncoming horde 
She has tried . : 


camphor, cayenne, 
cloves, tansy and hot soapsuds, as 


well as a heavy chalk line, but all to 
no avail, 

This same query appears from sea- 
son to season from some housewife 
who is annoyed with these trouble 
soine insects. Last year three reme- 
dies were suggested, differing from 
those tried by your correspondnt. One 
lady wrote that corrosive sublimate gso- 
lution washed over the legs of tables. 
cupboards, ete., where food is kept, 
‘will keep the pests at bay. Renew the 
wash occasionally. It is deadly poison 
and the bottle should be kept out of 
the reach of children. 

Another remedy suggested consists 
of tracking them to their point of en- 
trance and baiting them there with 
bread spread with lard. Whenever you 
pass that way knock them off on to a 
shelf and wipe them up with a dam) 
cloth. This keeps them away from 
the food at least, although after fol- 
lowing it for weeks no apparent dim- 
inution in numbers was noticeable. 

A trap of sweetened vinegar has 
been recommended. Put it into a bowl 
and cover with a piece of paper. They 
will flock to it in swarms and be cap- 
tured. Still another way is ‘to trace 
out their nests and pour hot water 
upon them. 

These mites are a great nuisance, 
and difficult to effectually destroy, 








LARGE FAMILIES, 


T wish to say a few words in favor 
of the large family. I am aware that 
my theme is an unpopular one, since 
large families are not the fashion 
now. Admitting that in many eases a 
large family does not seem desirable. 
still, my observation leads me to be- 
lieve that a much larger proportion of 
children reared from large families be- 
come intelligent, reliable and respecta- 
ble citizens than those from families 
of only one or two. I consider the 
main reason for this to be the necessi- 
ty for iabor in a large family whose 
means are limited, obliging the parents 
to bring their children up to indus- 
trious habits, with scant luxuries. This 
early training, making them thoroughly 
acquainted with the value of both 
time and money, leaves small room in 
their lives for the influence of bad as- 
sociates. 

In smaller families where no such 
necessity exists, the parents, through a 
mistaken kindness, often do all the 
work themselves, and allow the chil- 
dren to follow their own sweet wills. 
and work, or not, as they see fit. 

Then, having so few to provide for, 
they often indulge them unduly in 
dress and amusements, until, in very 
many cases, they grow up with idle, 
aimless lives, and we all know what 
the poet says Satan finds “for idle 
lands to do.” 

Employment of some kind is the sal- 
ration of children, as well as grown 
up people. 

M. A. S. 





For constipation try drinking hot 
water plentifully before breakfast. 
Nearly all fruits are beneficial for this 
complaint. 





Yor carpet bugs try wetting bits of 
red flannel in Paris green water and 
placing them around the edges of the 
carpet. 





Quick Shine 
Little Labor 
No Dust 
No Odor 
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DOING UP FINE SHIRTS. 

A young housekeeper writes that she 
is having trouble with fine shirts, She 
likes to see them look as they do when 
they come from a laundry, but cannot 
vet them stiff enough. An appeal is 
made to any who have been successful 
in accomplishing this end. Will they 
report their process for her benefit? 

It is essential that the pieces be 
starched twice. Starch when hung op 
the line, using cooked starch (not too 
thick) and rubbing it well into the 
cloth, Have the starch as hot as the 
hands can bear. Wring out, shake and 
pat free from wrinkles and hang up 
to dry. When ready to iron, dissolve 
some laundry starch in cold water— 
about a tablespoonful to a pint—add 
half a teaspoonful of powdered borax 
and wet bosoms, collars and cufi's 
thoroughly in it. Wring out and fold 
at once, ironing in about half an hour. 

Linen starched in this way is very 
stiff, but the peculiar glossy surface of 
regularly laundered linen will be lack 
ing. That is due to some preparation 
used with which the public is not ac- 
quainted. A very good polish can be 
obtained, however, by thorough rub 
bing after the linen is dry, Use-the 
heel of the flat-iron, or what is better. 
a regular polishing iron. A small piece 
of gum arabic dissolved in the hot 
starch add to the stiffness, as does 
also the borax in the cold starch, Some 
of the new brands of laundry starch 
coptain ingredients which impart a 
much better polish to the linen than 
the old-fashioned kinds, 

On general principles it is advisable 
to send fine shirts to the laundry in 
stead of trying to do them at home. 
If it is thought they wear out faster 
by having them washed away from 
home, this part of the work may be 
done before they are sent, Certainly 
it is scarcely possible to do the pieces 
up at home in such an immaculate 
manner as most men, particularly 
young men, desire, and it saves a great 
deal of time and annoyance to put 
them out as suggested. If any of our 
readers can offer any further sugges- 
tions by way of assistance to our cor- 
respondent we shall be glad to hear 
from them. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Warm Slaw.—Cut a nice fresh cab- 
bage into shavings and put into a 
deep earthen dish. Cover it close- 
ly, and set it on the top of the stove. 
or in a rather cool oven for half an 
hour till it is warm all through, but do 
not let it get so heated as to boil, Then 
make a dressing of a quarter of a 
pound of butter, half a pint of warm 
water, a little salt and cayenne. Boil 
this mixture in a sauce-pan, and pour 
it hot over the warm cabbage; send it 
to table immediately. This is a French 
method of dressing cabbage. 

Meat Pie—Place a thick, rump 
steak, well larded, in the bottom of a 
sauce-pan, Cut some bacon in small 
pieces and lay over the steak, season 
with pepper and salt, pour over this 
a little water and stew until tender 
before putting into the pie. Make a 
rich paste and put a_ thick lining 
around the sides and on the bottom of 
a baking dish; put in the meat and 
gravy, adding a piece of butter the size 
of an egg. Put on the top crust, and 
bake until it is a light brown. Serve 
in dish it is cooked in. 

Apple Water Ice.—Pare and core 
some fine juicy apples, not too tart. 
Cut them in pieces into a preserving- 
kettle with enough water to float them. 
Boil until they are reduced to a pulp, 
then strain; and to each pint of apple 
water add half a pint of good sugar 
syrup, the juice of one lemon, and two 
tablespoonfuls of cold water; when 
this is entirely cold put it to freeze. 


Roll Jelly Cake.—Take three eggs, 
beat the yolks with one cupful of pow- 
dered white sugar and three table- 
spoonfuls of sweet cream; beat the 
Whites to a stiff froth, then beat them 
thoroughly with the yolks and sugar; 
sift one heaping teaspoonful of baking 
powder with one cupful of flour and 
add to the other ingredients: stir well 
and bake immediately in a moderately 
heated oven. While hot remove from 
the pan and lay on a cloth wet with 
cold water. Spread with jelly and roll 
quickly, Sprinkle with powdered white 
sugar. 


Custard Pie.—Four eggs well beateu, 
one quart of sweet milk, and half a 
cupful of granulated sugar. Bake 
With under crust only. Custard pie is 


best when cold. 
CLARA. 





iscellaneous. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
MICHIGAN, 


A Byronie Tribute. 


BY BYRON WORK. 
Know ye the land of the hemlock and 
cedar, 
The grand sugar maple, the towering 
pine; 
Where vox populi is the ruler and leader, 
With the Lord's will to sanction in fav- 
or divine; 


Where the clear air so bracing with ozone 
is laden, 
And the bright crystal lakes and the 
forests sublime,— 
Where the beautiful rivers and health- 
giving fountains, 
Bright cities and homesteads, and ‘‘plains 
land’ and mountains, 
With balsamic flavor and bright spark- 
ling streams, 
Where Indian summer's soft somnolent 
beams ; 
O’er visions of beauty wake poetic 


reams; ; 
And life is worth’ living in health without 
measure, 


And lumber and saw-logs afford ample 
treasure— 

With potatoes and peaches and blue 
huckleberries, 


Plums, apples and currants and bright 
erimson cherries; 
With the farm’s staple products in row 
a long line, 

And salt and the treasures that come 
from the mine— : 
And the hotels luxurious, and tourists 
so curious, ; 

And politics furious—and occasionally 

spurious— ; 
And—oh! change the subject a picture to 
view 
Of the pink and white maidens who look 
you right through; . 
And the rosy-cheeked matrons who look 
divine, 
And. repel the ravages of old Father 


me, 
And manhood is noble and posted and 
brave, : 
And o’er them “Old Glory” in freedom 
doth wave. p 
'Tis the land ’twixt the lakes—’tis the 
clime where the sun 
Divides with the snow in the annual 
round run, 

And the green shades of summer with 
balsam perfume— : = 
The scene that in winter bright ‘‘back 

logs” illume,— 
That land which in progress is found 
in the van, : sete: ; 
Is Michigan always—is my Michigan! 


You may sing of your lands in the far 
southern clime, . 
And paint their bright features in fig- 
ures sublime; 
But the land whose: endowments all oth- 
ers outspan : 
Is Michigan, Michigan, my Michigan! 





THE LOVER'S QUEST. 


BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, . 
hor of “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker, 
a Fair Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c¢. 
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[COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. } 
(CONTINUED) 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTERS I. & II.—Miles_ Venning. 
junior partner in the house of Lorimer & 
Co.. Birmingham, receives an order for 
2000 Martini-Henry rifles and 500,000 
rounds of ball ammunition, the whole to 
be delivered by a trusty agent at Zanzi- 
bar. The order is signed ‘‘R. ‘Mark Stern- 
dale.” The name reminds him of an ac- 
quaintance he struck up with a young 
virl of that name years ago and her fa- 
ther whom he had lost sight of, and he de- 
cides to deliver the goods himself in the 
hope of meeting them again. At Zanzi- 
bar the rifles are taken possession of by 
a man named Stoffel, and he accepts the 
hospitality of an Arab called Abdol. He, 
however, becomes suspicious of his sur- 
roundings, and comes to the conclusion 
that he has been trapped. Pah 
CHAPTERS III. & IV.—Venning’s ex- 
periences with the Arab Abdol convince 
him that he is in the latter’s power. ‘He 
is, through fear of death, compelled to 
sign an order for a number of arms and 
ammunition on his own firm at Brighton. 
He tries to find a means of escape, but 
the servant he has given him, Hans, tells 
him there is no chance of that, and more- 
over he is shown a tiger in a cage, which 
is put upon the tracks of slaves trying to 
escape. Venning_ is convinced that he 
has become the victim of a band of slave 
dealers. ; ; 
CHAPTERS V. & VI.—<After going 
through a variety of alarming adven- 
tures, Miles resolves to escape from his 
tormentors, and enlists Hans_ in the 
work. Under the shadow of darkness 
Miles regains the rifle of which he hal 
been dispossessed and awaits develop- 
ments. 





“Mash Allah!” exclaimed the sentry, 
as he swung round, but before he 
could make a step forward there rang 
out, almost at his side, the horrible 
laugh of a hyena, and as the map 
sprang aside with a bound, Miles 
slided gently to the ground, and slip- 
ped along the cliff. 

There was a hubbub from the circle, 
One man flung a firebrand, and some 
of them laughingly chaffed the sentry. 
Miles waited anxiously for a few min- 
utes. then found his way after some 
difficulty to the hut, where Hans had 
already preceded him. The little man 
was almost weeping. 

“My baas, I did think it was over 
when that bullet dropped, but so I 














went on my hands and laughed, so as 
the wolf come.” ; 

“It was well done, Hans, and saved 
me.” 

“Ja, baas. It was old Hans made 
that noise, laughed, so as the wolf 
laughs.” 

Miles entered the hut for his rifle, 
Which he at once loaded and then re- 
joined Hans to decide upon the next 
move. They were armed, that was a 
great thing, but the very success of 
their efforts rendered their position 
hopeless if they did not make good 
their escape that night, 

CHAPTER VII. 

“Hans, have you any plan? You 
have lived here among these men, and 
should know their habits.” 

“There is no way out, sieur, but by 
the passage, and the men there they do 
not sleep for the spirits.” 

“Spirits!” 

“Oh, a many spooks baas—from the 
holes, and the water, and the bushes; 
many devils that come in the night to 
frighten any man who is alone. Oh, 
yes. They talk of them always, and at 
times they make much noise to fright- 
en the®spooks.”’ 

Miles picked up the white garment 
he had tossed aside. 

“If I held this on the rifle, Hans, and 
you made a noise, would the guards 
down in the dark there take it for a 
spook *”’ 

The Hottentot drew a long breath. 

“Mawoh, baasie, you have got it 
sure, allevarel! Yes, I will cry deep in 
my belly, and they will run. It is 





good.”’ 
“You think so?” said Miles, doubt- 
fully. 


“Oh, yes; dey plenty bang for the 
uight things. Come, now, baas, before 
the early cold come.” 

They crept off down the valley, 
guided by the shimmer of light on the 
thin stream that found its way 
through the gorge where the guards 
were posted. The more Miles dwelt 
on the “plan” the more childish it ap- 
peared, until, when the dark walls 
again loomed up close before him, he 
Was prepared to abandon, the trick. 
Hans, however, vehemently maintain- 
ed that it was the only plan that would 
succeed, unless they made a fight for 
it, and finally Miles prepared to build 
ap the ghost. All he required was a 
stick to lash across the barrels and to 
form the arms. This was soon found, 
and the white robe was carefully fixed, 
and certainly looked ghostly enough as 
it fluttered in the air. They arranged 
to advance as near as they could to the 
passage without being detected, when 
Miles was to lift his banner on high, 
and Hans, crouching behind, was to 
howl. If the trick did not fail, they 
were to try and slip through in the 
dark, and if opposed, fight. 

Slowly they crept on, foot by foot, 
guided by the glow of a small watch- 
fire inside the gorge, and Miles was 
preparing to hoist his ghost when 
there rose a sudden savage roar, fol- 
lowed by a heavy thud. 

“The tiger, baas,”’ said Hans, in a 
thrilling whisper, “he smells us. Now 
they will find you have left the hut. 
Quick.” 

The guards were calling loudly to 
each other, and a second later, the re- 
port of a rifle rang up the valley be- 
hind. 4 

Miles lifted his rifle, the white robe 
fluttered like some giant’s wraith, and 
Hans emitted a long, low, blood-curd- 
ling howl, terminating in a _ hollow 
groan. Before he had finished the 
leopard roared again, and amid this aw- 
ful din Miles stepped into the mouth 
of the ravine and into the view of the 
guards, who had all rushed together 
and stood peering into the darkness, 
their nerves all quivering. 

“Sheitan!” they cried, and as the ap 
parition appeared two of them hastily 
fired, the others pressed back against 
the rocks, and then Hans howled 
again, finishing off with a fiendish 
laugh. This was too much for the su- 
perstitious Arabs, and with a yell of 
terror they fled, dropping their rifles. 
Hans went after, laughing hideously, 
and Miles followed at a run. Once out 
of the ravine they stopped to listen, 
and they could hear the terrified 
guards still flying and calling wildly 
on Allah and the Prophet, while echo 
ing through the gorge came the clamor 
of the armed mob behind. 

“Which way now?” 

Without.a word Hans stopped and 
lifted Miles’ right foot, then the left, 
finally smacking his own bare feet. 

“Now,” he cried, “this way,” and 
struck up to the right, where the sides 





of the valley sloped at an easy gradi- 
ent. Up they went at their best speed, 
until when the top was reached Miles 
stopped to get breath, and heard below 
the volume of noise increasing to a per- 
fect roar of rage. 

“What did you do to my feet?” 

“They will loose the tiger just now, 
and I smeared Arab grease on so he 
will miss the spoor. Hear, baas, the 
tiger; already he is loose. 

The cry of the fierce brute, this time 
more of a scream than a roar, rose 
high above the other sounds, and Miles 
needed no other spur, but dashed on 
after-the Hottentot. who turned sharp- 
ly to the right. Another desperate burst 
through thorns, which lacerated their 
skins, brought them to a wall of rock. 

“We must climb,” said Hans, breath- 
lessly, as he moved about feeling the 
rocks. “Here is a spot,” he said, and 
they struggled up a narrow cleft, 
clutching fiercely, with their teeth 
shut, and trusting blindly to luck to 
bring them out to a firmer footing. 
Safely, however, they surmounted this 
obstacle, and threw themselves on a 
level stone to regain their wind. Then 
& savage cry from out the pitch dark- 
ness, accompanied by yells from hu- 
man throats, almost as fierce, spurred 
them on once more, but this time their 
way lay through dense wood, and they 
had to go slow, but as they struggled 
on, the noise of the chase died out. 

“Good!” said the Hottentot, “they 
have gone down the river;” and they 
went on more quietly for an hour, 
when the struck a small stream, and 
Hans sat down. 

“We can sleep now, sieur. Mawoh. 
ILat was well done.” 

“Do you know where we are?’ 

“We are near the place we left just 
now.” 4 

“Not in the valley again?” 

“Neh, baas, no; on the rocks above. 
See, they will not think we have 
turned back, but will go on. Oh, yes, I 
have made that plan long ago—if I 
got outside the place, to climb back to 
the top. Hans is a slim” (sly) ‘“kerel. 
Sleep, my baas; when the light comes 
they will seek for spoor, and we must 
have all eyes open.” 

The old fellow hereupon doubled 
himself up in some garment he had 
snatched up at the last moment 
before flight, and was soon asleep. 
Miles, however, sat clutching his 
rifle and listening to the faint, far- 
off xnsurmur of the hunt, before’ he 
snatched a few hours’ sleep. They 
were afoot again before the early 
dawn, and when the sun had been up 
an hour they had placed several miles 
between them and_ their enemies, 
though the course taken naturally led 
them deeper into the country. 

When they took their rest they 
found that in their anxiety to escape 
they had forgotten to bring away even 
an ounce of food, and as their hunger 
increased they turned their pockets 
inside out. Miles produced a handful 
of dates from his, while Hans discov- 
ered a small stick of biltong, a cake of 
Cavendish tobacco, a flint, a thong of 
buckhide, and the fragment of a let- 
ter. 

‘Continued on page 112.] 
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Miles picked up the scrap of paper 
and smoothed it out, and the word that 
first caught his attention was “Stoffel.” 

“Where did you get this?’ he said, 
holding the shred up. 

“In the coat, baas.” 

“And the coat?’ 

“IT picked him up in the place of the 
guns. Allevarel!’ the old man ex- 
claimed, as he held the coat up and 
examined it. It was a stout coat of cor- 
duroy, bearing signs of much wear. “I 
know him well;it belong to that duivel, 
Stoffel.” 

“Do you know that man?’ 
Miles, quietly. 

“Stoffel! He is jes so as a tiger—ja. 
He my baas in the old land, and for I 
lose his oxen when the night was dark, 
he sent me to the slave-men with a 
briefje—verdam—and the slave-man 
put my neck in the yoke.” 

“Where was that?” 

“By the big river, much far away. 
Bymby I get back to the big river; 
bymby I find dat same Stoffel.” 

“Is he a slave dealer?” 

“Neh, baas, he shoot; and he trade 
for elephant teeth; and he sell guns, 
and brandy-wine, all sorts to the Kaf- 
firs.” 

“I suppose he has white men with 
him?” 

“I don’t think so. 


asked 


He is a slim kerel, 
and what he know he know, but his 
boys don’t know. I did hear, all the 
same, der was one place in the bush 
where he build a house, and the mens 
said he would bring one of his wives 
there.” 

“One of his wives?’ 

“Ja, baas; ne jes the same as the 
Arab or Kaftir chief, and he have plen- 
ty wives, all colored. Bymby I go 
back to the big river, and bymby I see 
dat Stoffel, and I hit him so, bliff, on 
the kop,” and Hans made a cut with 
his sword. 

**T should like to see this Stoffel my- 
self, Hans, for it was he who got me 
into this trouble.” 

“How?” cried Hans, his little eyes 
sparkling like a snake.” 

“We must get back to the port and 
take a ship to the river, Hans, and 
when we get there you must help me 
track him down.” 

“Ja. sieur; ole Hans is a big hunter. 
He knows all the country there, but it 
is far, far, and in between there are 
a many Kaffirs.” 

“We cannot be more than five days 
from the sea, Hans, and once there we 
will find a ship to take us. We must 
work south a little, and then turn 
round and make straight for the coast, 
taking a line that the Arabs are not 
likely to cross.” 

They divided the little store of food, 
and Hans hunted out a few grubs and 
roots. Which he ate. In the afternoon 
they turned south, keeping a sharp 
look out as they went, and Hans on 
the way marked down a_ dense 
swarm of small partridges about a 
pool and knocked over several with 
a stick. Before dusk they took 
their bearings, and turned due east, 


keeping on until well after sunset, 
when they built a small fire and 


roasted the birds. After the meal, they 
eut thorn branciies and made a scherm 
as a shelter, both against the wind and 
wild beasts, for the jackals had begun 
their complainings as soon as darkness 
set in, and later on, the hyenas had 
joined in. The birds that fly in the 
night, too, were calling overhead, and 
in the silent pauses there was a faint 
stirring in the air. the echo of some 
far-off sound, where the breakers of 
the Indian Ocean were beating on the 
shore. Miles was shaping out the fu- 
ture. and his mind busy with the story 
Hans had told him concerning Stoffel, 
had entirely left the Arab sheikh out 
of his calculations. It seemed to him, 
indeed, as if a long interval had gone 
by since he was detained in the val- 
ley. 

“Hark to that, baas,” 
a startled whisper. 

“What? It is a jackal howling.” 

“Neh, sieur, listen! There!” 

“I can hear nothing,’ said Miles, im- 
patiently. 

The Hottentot sat up, with his head 
bent forward, and his eyes closed, 
while Miles sighed, and resumed the 
thread of his speculations. 

“IT know it,” said Hans, jumping up. 

Miles stood up, too, for he saw that 
his companion was really alarmed. 

“There again it comes, and nearer. 
Does baas hear now.” 

“T hear a cry far off.” 

“My Gott! It is the tiger!” 

“The tiger! What, not that brute 
from the valley?” : 

They stood listening, and then there 


said Hans, in 











broke out the weird howling of a pack 
of jackals, followed by deep silence, 
through which again there sounded 
ihe hum of the sea. 

“Let us run, baas.” 

“No, let us stand. We are match for 
cne brute.” 

“If it comes alone, yes,” said Hans, 
doubtfully, as he drew his sword. “Still 
it is dark, and if it springs into this 
scherm we would have no room. Let 
us get away by some rock.” And 
he kicked the thorns away, flinging 
them on the fire. “So, if we stand off 
in the dark we can see him come into 
the light.” 

They moved off to the shelter of the 
rock, and watched the flames slowly 
quiver up among the piled material, 
while the cry came nearer and fiercer, 
in a series of short, savage yelps. Pres- 
ently, however, as the fire took hold 
and shot up, the cry ceased. 

“He is running still now,” said Miles, 
as he thrust his rifie over the rock.” 

“Maybe there are men with him who 
have called him back.” 

(To be contiruec.) 
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WHEAT. 








The principal features of interest in the 
wheat market the past week were the 
light receipts and the returns from the 
various states in which threshing was be- 
ing carried on. Spot wheat was very 
searce, and it is safe to say will remain so 
if values do not improve, as farmers are 
not willing to accept current prices. What 
the final outcome may be is a_ knotty 
problem, but it is quite apparent that free 
selling now would surely depress prices 
below their present range. From latest 
reports it is doubtful if spring wheat 
turns out as well as anticipated, while in 
the winter wheat states early estimates 
have not been equalled except in Michi- 
gan and Indiana. It is likely that prices 
will decline, however, as soon as deliv- 
eries increase to any great extent. So far 
the foreign demand has kept up well, and 
with the home demand from _ millers, 
prices are fairly steady. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from Jwy 20 to August 11, inclusive: 


No.1 No.2 No. 3 
White. Red. Red. 
75 77% 875 
75% T7 TY 
74% 16 74% 
72%, 744 £73 
69% 72% 69% 

65% 6954 66% 
64% 6714 «644% 
65 684, 65% 

67 64 


66% 691%, 67 
69 70%, «68 
68% 71% 69 
7. 73% Ww% 
68% 72% 170 
67%, Te «6% 


il 68% 72% 70 
The following is the record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 


each day during the week: 

Aug. Sept. 
| CO ee Le 6914 6814 
PEAY. pou ccsknsvasncsvaes 71 69% 
DRE Sisswndese oenseseens 7234 70% 
WROBERD  coes cnccsccccscsconss Tip 6914 
TEER. civnscdesavcsovas 72 6914 
SE rr | 70% 68% 


The visible supply of wheat in the Unit: 
ed States and Canada on Saturday last 
was 8,254,000 bu, as compared with 9,093,000 
bu the previous week, and 17,650,000 bu at 
the corresponding date in 1897. The de- 
crease for the week was 839,000 bu. 

France will this season have just about 
enough wheat for home consumption. 
Last year she imported over 30,000,000 of 
bushels. 

The Russian crop is not as good as 
looked for, being irregular in yield ‘and 
quality. ; 

An official of the Northwestern Rail- 
way, who has been out over the line, 
says: “Crops along the line of our road 
are surprisingly good, and much_ better 
than anticipated. In South Dakota, 
where damage was reported recently, 
there are few traces left, and the corn 
there will be a bumper crop. In ‘Minne- 
sota threshing is under way and the grain 
is turning our abundantly and grading 
well. An immense tonnage is in sight.” 

Michigan and Indiana are the only 
winter wheat states which have a good 
wheat crop. All others are running be- 
low early estimates, 

The world’s visible supply of ‘wheat de- 
creased three and three-quarter millions 
of bushels last week—a remarkable de- 
crease for this season of the year. 

The correspondent of the Daily Trade 
Bulletin, at Winnipeg, Man., under date 
of August 4, says: ‘‘A little wheat cut- 
ting will be started at once, and in a fort- 
night, with dry, warm weather, will be 
in full swing. The prospect at this date 
is generally very good and if nothing ad- 
verse happens, Manitoba and the north- 
west may be counted on for 40,000,000 bu 
wheat this season.” 

The Kansas wheat crop is gradually de- 
creasing as threshing advances. Early 
estimates of a 100,000,000 bu. yield have 
got down to 40,000,000 bu, which is proba- 
bly about correct. 

Total stocks of breadstuffs in Europe 
and afloat therefor on August 1 were 
equal to 44,480,000 bu, against 59,530,000 bu 
on July 1, and 38,000,000 bu on August 1, 
1897. Total supplies of breadstuffs in 
America, in store in Europe and a‘loat 
therefor on August 1 were equal to 70,- 
103,000 bu, against 86,774,000 bu on July 1 
and 77,900,000 bu on August 1, 1897. - 
gregate supplies in all positions are 7,797,- 
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00 bu less than reported one year ago 
and 54,190,000 bu less than reported two 
years ago. 

The Minneapolis Record says: ‘The 
last two days’ rain have caused a cessa- 
tion in the harvest work and promise to 
do some injury to grain, especially in 
quality, even if we have no more rain. 
Probabilities, however, indicate that un- 
favorable harvest weather has not ended, 
which has caused a feeling of firmness 
in the market, with pricés tending strong- 
ly upward. With the great shortage there 
is in local supplies it is realized that an 
extended rain now or even patching 
weather would delay threshing and put 
the grain in condition that would make 
it for a long time unfit for milling. 
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BUTTER. 

The receipts of good butter continue 
unusually light for the season, with the 
result that prices are gradually strength- 
ening. The late rains will undoubtealy 
help pastures materially, and will have 
an influence in increasing the flow of 
milk. The higher prices ruling for butter 
will also induce many farmers to pay 
more attention to its production than ear- 
lier in the season. The great difference 
in the price paid by the consumer and 
that obtained by the butter-maker is a 
serious handicap to the business. ‘The 
difference is uever less than 50 per cent 
on choice butter, and this is a large factor 
in turning the attention of consumers to 
substitutes. The dealer does not suffer 
from this state of affairs, as he is gen- 
erally ready to sell substitutes if the true 
product is beyond the means of the pur- 
chaser, There has not been any change 
in quotations since a week ago, but a 
slightly lower grade will now sell for 
outside figures. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 18 to 19c; fancy dairy, 16 
to 17c; fair to good dairy, 13 to 15c; com- 
mon dairy, 11 to 12c; low grades, 9 to 102. 
At Chicago values are just about the 
Same as a week ago, with the better 
grades very firm and in good demand. 
Quotations in that market range as fol- 
lows: Creameries, extras, 18%4c; firsts, 17 
to 174%; seconds, 13 to 15c; dairies, extras, 
16 to 16%4c; firsts, 13 to 14c; No 2. 12 to 12%c; 
ladles, extras, 12% to 18c; packing stock, 
11 to 11%e per lb. The New York market 
is hardly. so firm in tone as a week ago, 
but no change has been made in current 
prices on any of the grades. The ad- 
vance in values is thought to have reach- 
ed a stopping place for the present, but 
the weakness apparent seems to be more 
the result of defects in the receipts than 
from an over-supply of really choice but- 
ter. These defects are largely owing to 
the hot weather, and when they disap- 
pear we shall expect a general strength- 
ening of the market. Quotations in that 
market-on Thursday were as follows: 
Creamery, Western, extras, per lb, 19¢; 
do, firsts, 17%@18%c; do, thirds to seconds, 
144%4,@1i7c; do. State, extras, 18%4c; do, firsts, 
17%@18c; do, thirds to seconds, 14%4@17c; 
Western, June, extras, 19¢; do, firsts, 18@ 
18%c; State dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, 
l7c; do. firsts, 15%@l6c; do, thirds to sec- 
onds, 18@lic; State dairy, tins, etc, 13@ 
154%c; Western imitation creamery, extras 
154@l6c; do, firsts, 14@14%c; do seconds, 
1,@13%c; Western dairy, finest, 15c; do, 
thirds to firsts, 12@14c; factory, June, ex- 
tras, 14c;do, firsts, 134%c; do, current pack- 
ed, finest, 134%c; do, seconds, 12%@13c; do, 
lower grades, 11@12c. 

CHEESE. 

Our local cheese market is unchanged, 
both in tone and range of values. It is 
quiet, but steady. Quotations are 8%47@9c 
for the best full creams, with only a fair 
seasonable demand. At Chicago condi- 
tions are about the same as in this mar- 
ket, and no changes have _ occurred 
in the range of prices since our last 
report. Quotations in that market are 
as follows: Young Americas, 8@84c; 
twins, T4Za@Tec; cheddars, 7@714c; Swiss, 
8@ llc; limburger, new, 6@9c; brick, 5@7c. 
The New York market has shown some 
weakness since our last report, and we 
note fractional declines in several grades. 
There is a firmer feeling apparent within 
the last day or two owing to unusually 
light recéipts. Small sizes have shown 
the most weakness. The export demand 
is very good. Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, colored or white, fancy, 
74c; do. colored or white, choice, 7@7%c; 
do. good to prime, 64%@6%c; do. common 
to fair, 6@6%c; do. small, colored, fancy 
734; do. white, fancy, 7c; do. good to 
choice, T@Tc; do. common to fair, 6@6%c; 
light skims, small, choice, 6@64c; do. 
large, choice, 54@5%c; part skims, small. 
ae 5Ye@5%c ; do. large, choice, 54c; do. 

oO o prime, 414@5e; : air. 
Sasees full whee — common to fair, 

The Liverpool market is quoted steady 
at 37s. per cwt. (112 Ibs.), for the best 
white and colored American cheese. 
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Detroit, Aug. 11, 1898 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots i 
barrels are as follows: ’ seein 


uy on 75 
J&R ae $5 
Patent Michigan 4.95 


Low Grade 





Rye 3.00 
CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 


; No. 3, 33c; No. 7 
low, 3444c; No. 3 yellow, 3e: No. 3 wine 
33%4c; per bu. Market steady. ; 
TS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,352,000 bu., as compared 
with 3,440,000 bu. the previous week and 
6,551,000 bu. at the corresponding date in 
vena soe = — market are as fol- 
s: No. 2 white, >; No. D4 
per bu, c; No. 3 white, 25i4c 
: E.—The visible supply of this grai 
in the United States and Canada on flat- 
urday last was 437,000 bu., as compared 
with 305,000 bu. the previous week and 
1,632,000 bu. at the corresponding date in 
1 Quotations on No. 2 were 45%c per 


u. 
BEANS.—For August delivery, 99¢ 
bu _is offered, and for October, 95c. 
ED.—Quoctations on jobbers’ lots are 
as follows: Bran and coarse middlings, 


per 











$18@13.50; fine middlings, $15; coarse eo, 
meal, $14; cracked corn, $15; corn and cu; 
chop, ee ton. oa 
BAL HAY.—Best timothy is ve 
at $9@9.50 per ton. = es 
LIVE POULTRY.—Broilers, 12c¢ per 1}. 
fowls, 744@8c; ducks, 5c; spring ducks 72: 
turkeys, 8 to 9c per Ib. eae 
‘EGGS.—Fresh receipts, lle per doz; ean. 
Gled, 12c per doz. ae 
HONEY.—Comb, good to choice, 9@1Ke0- 
fancy white, lle per lb. ie 
PEACHES.—Missouri, $8 per 
Michigan, }0@75c per bu. 
BERRIES.—Huck.esberries, $2.@2.50 per 
bu; red raspberries, $2.50@2.75; Lawtons 
$2 per bu. : 
DRIED  FRUIT.—Quoied as follows: 
Evaporated apples, 8% to 9c; evaporate] 
peaches, 10 to 12c; dried apples, 4'2 to je: 
apricots, 7% to 12c per Ib. ‘ 
APPLES.-New, -qucted at $1@1.50 per 


bbl. 

CAULIFLOWER.—Selling at $1@1.50 per 
dozen. 

CABBAGE.—New quoted at 5c per 
dozen. Receipts large. 

MBPLONS.—Watermelons, $12@20 per 10: 
cantaloupes, $2 per bbl; osage, $3 per bb, ° 
POTA'TOES.—New State selling at 40q 
€0c per bu. Quality of receipts improving, 
WOOL. —Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine. 
14@15c; washed fine, 19@20c¢; unwashed 
medium, 19@20c; washed medium, 22425 
per lb. 

HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No, 
1 green, 7c; No. 2 green, 6144c; No. 1 
cured, 9c; No, 2 cured, 8c; No. 1 green, 
calf, _10c; No. 2 green, calf, 8%c; No. 
1 kip, 7%c; No, 2 kip, 8c; sheepskins as to 
wool, 90@$1.25; shearlings, 12@20c. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork and lard 
are lower, while hams, shoulders and )u- 
con have advanced. Quotations are as 
follows: Mess pork, $10.25 per bbl; short 
cut mess, $11; short clear, $11; compound 
lard, 544c; family lard, 5%4c; Kettle lard, 7c: 
smoked hams, 814@8%4c; bacon, 8o@°,c: 
shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 6%4c per ih: 
tallow, 34@3%c per lb. 
COFFEE.—Roasted Rio, ordinary, %c; 
fair, llc; Santos, good, 14c, choice, 1Sc: 
Maracaibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 
28@32c; package coffee sold on the equal- 
ity plan on a basis of $9.50 to $10.50, less 
de per 100-lb. case in New York. 
_OILS.—Linseed oils are lower; turpen- 
tine a little higher than a week ago. Ny 
other changes. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Raw linseed, 34c; boiled linseed, 36 
per gal, less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra 
lard oil, 49¢; No. 1 lard oil, 30c; water 
white kerosene, 844c; fancy grade, 11!,0; 
deodorized stove gasoline, 8c; turpentine, 
3344@33%4c per gal in bbl lots. 
HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.50; steel cut 
nails, $1.45 per cwt. new card; axes, single 
bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronze, $8.5): 
single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, solid 
Steel, $9.50 per doz.; bar iron, $1.35: car- 
riage bolts, 75 per cent off list, painted 
barbed wire, $1.60; galvanized do, $1.90 per 
ewt.; single and double strength glass, 8) 
and 20 per cent off list; sheet iron, No. 24, 
$2.50 per cwt.; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
veer off list; No. 9 annealed wire, $1.4) 


crate; 
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Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Thursday, August 11, 18/8. 
CATTLE. 

Cattle receipts Thursday, 368 head; from 
the west direct to butchers, 26; on sale, 342. 
as compared to 676 one week ago. There is 
no change to note in quality, being mostly 
fair quality butchersto stockers. No heavy 
shipping steers on sale. Market active. 
All sold early at strong last week’s prices: 
$4.40 was top price to-day for 22 good 
butcher steers av 995 lbs. The bulk 


changed hands at prices ranging from $3.35 













stockers, $2.25 to $3.85. Veal calves, receipts 
104; active at % to $6 per Ibs 10; a few 
choice brought $6.124%; milch cows and 
springers in good demand at prices rang- 
ing from $25 to $45 each; good fresh young 
cows would bring $5.00 per head more; 
none here. 

Lewis sold ‘Mich Beef Co 18 mixed butch- 
ers av 747 at $3.90, a fat cow to Black 
weighing 1100 at $3.50 and a canner weigh- 
ing 920 at $1.50. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butchers 
av 646 at $3.40, a stag weighing 910 at $3.40 
and 3 stockers to Farnum av 505 at $3.50. 

Robb sold Black 3 cows av 960 at $3.00, 10 
steers to Mich Beef Co av 914 at $4.20, 4 
mixed butchers av 653 at $3.40 and 3 bulls 
av 1033 at $3.00. 

Sweet & N sold Caplis & Co 5 cows and 
“eg av 1,154 ut $3.00 and 5 heifers at 838 at 


Adams sold Cook 5 heifers av 556 at $3.49, 
3 steers to Mich Beef Co av 953 at $4.10, a 
cow weighing 1,140 at $3 and 2 stockers 
to Farnum av 615 at $3.8. : 

Reason sold Black 10 steers and heifers 
av 900 at $4.15, 3 cows av 973 at $3.50 and a 
bull weighing 1,170 at_ $3.00. e 

Ford sold Caplis & Co 6 heifers av 866 at 

Reason sold Cook 10 mixed butchers av 
633 at $3.60. vs 

Hawley sold Farnum 7 stockers av 6! 
at $3.70. 

Haley Bros sold Clancey 5 commo?! 
butcher cows av 958 at $2.85, 10 light mixe’ 
butchers to Schleicher av 579 at $3.35, 4 
steers and heifers av 88 at $4.00, also @ 
bull to Farnum weighing 800 at $2.75. 

Kelsey sold June 2 mixed butchers av 
77% at $3.60, 2 stockers to Farnum av 66° 
at $8.65 and 1 do weighing 690 at $3.75. ; 

Van Buskirk sold Mason 8 stockers 4 
503 at $3.50, 2 do av 590 at $3.75, 2 (steer and 
heifer) to Black av 915 at $4.25 and a bull 
weighing 1,050 at $3.00. sf 

Dennis sold Black 22 good butcher steers 
av 99 at $4.40. . 

Spicer & Merritt sold Farnum 4 stocker 
av 435 at $3.50; a bull to June weighing ( 
at $3.10, 2 steers av 875 at $4.25, 3 mixed 
butchers av 650 at $3.50, a heifer weighin® 
750 at $3.75, and a bull weighing 540 at $2.1”. 

Mayers sold Farnum 6 stockers av 0-0 - 
$3.20, 5 cows av 109% at $3.35, and 6 mixe 
butchers av 733 at $3.85. oes 

Estep sold Marx 3 mixed butchers av bz 
at $3.60, 2 steers av 800 at $4.00, a cow 
weighing 950 at $2.90; to Sullivan a F gin 
weighing 1300 at $3.75, and 8 steers av 921 od 
$4.25; also 3 stockers to Mason av 106 a 
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sue sold Mason a stocker weighing 
son ot $3.35, and 2 steers to Caplis & Co. av 

85 at $4.35. 

ooo scld Farnum 4 stockers av 695 at 
$3.69, 6 mixed butchers to Blazk av 741 at 
275, 2 do av,860 at $3.25, and 9 steers to 
Sullivan av 975 at $4.25. : 

Stead sold Sullivan 3 steers av 1066 at 
$4.25, and 2 stockers to Fry av 740 at $3.60. 

Haley sold Black 5 mixed butchers av 656 
at $3.70, 2 do av 765 at $3.75, and a cow 
weighing 950 at $8.35. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Thursday, 971; one week ago, 
1.452. Quality not very good. Market ac- 
tive. Lambs strong to 10c higher; others 
steady to strong, Range of prices: Lambs, 
$5.00 to $5.50; good mixed lots, $4.50 
to $4.75; fair to good mixed butchers, $3.25 
to $4.50; culls and common, $2.00 to $3.00. 

Glenn sold Fitzpatrick 48 mixed av 77 at 


4.00. 

, Sharp sold Mich. Beef Co. 32 lambs av 77 

at $5.50. : . 
Sweet sold Monaghan 46 mixed av 65 at 


Kalahar sold Fitzpatrick 31 mixed av 82 
at $4.00, and 34 do av 81 at $4.25. 

Haley Bros. sold Monaghan 35 mixed av 
85 at $4.00. Z 

Burden sold same 39 mixed av 74 at $3.75. 

Estep sold Sullivan Beef Co. 18 mixed av 
88 at $3.50. ; 

Sprague sold Young 45 lambs av 64 at 
$5.40. 
: Spicer & Merritt sold Fitzpatrick 57 
lambs av 62 at $5.15, and 24 mixed av 98 at 


4.00. es 
. Haley sold Hiser 21 lambs av 64 at $5.15, 
and 7 sheep av 118 at $3.674. U ts 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich. Beef Co. 15 
common butchers av 112 at $3.25, 37 lambs 
av 68 at $5.50, 8 mixed av 71 at $4.75, 10 do 
to Young av 89 at $4.00, 12 lambs to Robin- 
son av 73 at $5.50, and 12 do av 67 at $5.00. 

Hawley sold Monaghan 60 mixed av 66 
at $4.00. : 

Mayer sold Mich. Beef Co. 45 mixed av 
71 at $3.30. 

Haley sold same 45 lambs av 66 at $5.25. 

Hoover sold same 41 lambs av 68 at $5.35, 
and 33 mixed av &1 at $4.00. 

HOGS, 

Receipts, Thursday, 2,956; from the West 
direct to packers 449; on sale, 2,507 as 
compared to 2,751 one week ago; quality 
not very good. Market active, and 5 to 
10e higher than last Friday’s closing. 
Range of prices $3.70 to $3.921%4; bulk at 
$3.75 to $3.85; stags 1-3 off, rough $3.00 to 
$3.25; pigs, $3.50 to $3.65. 

Belhimer sold Hammond, Standish & Co 
18 av 192 at $3.85. 

Kalahar sold same 32 av 221 at $3.92%4, 
and 19 av 183 at $3.85. 

Glenn sold same 119 av 193 at $3.80. 

Sprague sold same 54 av 167 at $3.80. 

Bunnell sold same 81 av 154 at $3.80. 

Burden sold same 61 av 149 at $3.75. 

Sweet & N sold same 45 av 169 at $3.72%, 
and 57 av 172 at $3.72%. a 

Haley Bros sold same 23 av 168 at $3.75. 

Robb sold same 12 av 189 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 74 av 182 at 
$3.87. 

Sharp sold same 72 av 176 at $3.80. 

J. MeMullen sold same 70 av 188 at $3.85. 

Reason sold same 77 av 158 at $3.70, 

Roe & Holmes sold same 10 av 219 at 
$3.90, and 81 av 195, 33 av 184, 74 av 158, 52 
av 170, 35 av 168, and 55 av 179 at $3.85. 

Major sold same 64 av 166 at $3.80, 

Murphy sold same 178 av 164 at $3.85. 

Hoover sold R S Webb 19 av 171 at $3.80. 

Smith sold same 18 av 133 at $3.65. 

O’Connor sold same 48 av 164 at $3.80. 

McLellan sold same 12 av 156 at $3.70. 

Osmus sold same 19 av 162 at $3.80. 

Stoll & Co. sold same 38 av 168 at $3.90. 

Clark sold same 46 av 164 at $3.80. 

VanBuskirk & Lewis sold Parker, Webb 
& Co 62 av 173 at $8.85. 

Spicer & M sold same 58 av 188, 90 av 
184, 26 av 200 at $3.90; 24 av 202, and 42 av 
172 ac $38.85. 

Baker sold same 21 av 200 at $3.90. 

Lewis sold same 28 av 173 at $3.80. 

Ackley sold same 73 av 186 at $3.80. 

Hawley sold Sullivan 21 av 146 at $3.75. 

Haley sold same 17 av 139 at $3.65, 


Friday, August 12, 189s. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, Friday, 244, as compared with 
269 one week ago. The quality averaged 
better to-day. Market active; good steers 
and handy butchers strong to l0c higher; 
stockers steady; $5.10 was top price for 
two good shipping steers av 1,730 lbs, and 
‘4.009 1.0r nine good butcher steers av 1,061 
lbs, balance as noted. Veal calves active; 
lops prougnt $6.z0. There is a good de- 
mand for good fresh young milch cows at 
prices ranging from $40.00 to $50.00 each; 
= rather slow; range, $25.00 to $38.00 
each. 

Stoll & Carter sold Schleicher 4 mixed 
butchers av 710 at $3.75; 2 cows to Black 
av 1,165 at $2.75, and 3 steers to Sullivan 
av 906 at $4.00, 

Judson sold Black a fat cow weighing 
1.410 at $3.50. 

Hauser sold Black 2 fat heifers av $60 
eae and 2 steers to Sullivan av 1,060 at 

oo. 





Armspoker sold Sullivan 2 good shipping 
steers av 1,720 at $5.10, a fat heifer weigh- 
ing 1.650 at $4.50, 1 do weigh ng 520 at $3.50, 


a 5 mixed butchers to Black av 1,070 at | 
SO. 


Lovewell sold Farnum § stockers av 600 
at $3.40. 


Talmage sold Mason 3 stockers av 513 


at $3.50, a steer to Sullivan weighing 930 | 


at $4.25, 4 heifers av 735 at $3.70, and a 
bull to Black weighing 920 at $3.00. 








Fox & Bishop sold Biack 9 mixed buteh- | 


ers av 916 at $3.25, a cow weighing 860 at 
$2.50, and 16 steers and heifers to Sullivan 
AV 756 at $3.70. 

seen sold Sullivan 2 heifers av 500 at 





Miller Bros sold Black 3 héifers av 756 
at $3.90, and 3 cows av 1,053 at $3.20, 

Harwood sold Magee a bull we ghing 
1,050 at $3.00, and 2 heifers av 6¥0 at $4.00. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Kamman 21 mixed 
av 58 at $3.80. 
_ Rutherford sold Sullivan a bull weigh- 
BOS 1,230 at $3.15, 2 heifers av 455 at $5.15, 
« do av 460 at $3..0, 16 stockers to Farnum 
lag at $3.50, and 6 do (Jerseys) av 333 at 


; Roe & Holmes sold Farnum 5 stockers 
av 696 at $3.85, 4 do av 665 at $3.75, 2 cows 
to Magee av 850 at $2.75, 5 mixed butchers 
av 890 at $3.35, 6 mixed butchers to Marx 
ays 8 at $3.90, a heifer weighing 520 at 
$3.25, 18 steers and heifers to Robinson av 
S61 at $4.25, 9 good butcher steers to Mich 


Beef Co av 1061 at $4.5, and 1 do weighing 
830 at $4.55. 

Spicer & M sold Sullivan 5 bulls av 1,260 
at $3.20. 

McLaren sold Capl's & Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 1,006 at $3.15, and 3 stockers to 
Farnum av 706 at $3.90. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, 149; one week ago, 342. The 
few here sold early at prices 10c higher 
than above quotations. $5.60 was top 
price paid for lambs; only a few small 
lots here. Shippers would have pa‘d 6c 
for desirable shipping lots to-day. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 33 
lambs av 76 at $5.60. 

Lovewell sold same 38 sheep and lambs 
av 61 at $4.35. 

— sold Robinson 12 lambs av 56 at 


Frank sold same 11 lambs av 70 at $5.25. 

Weitzel sold Hayes 21 lambs av 64 at 
$5.40, and 14 sheep av 96 at $4.25. 

Eddy sold Mich Beef Co 8 fat butchers 
av 105 at $4.10, 

HOGS. 

Receipts, Friday, 2,234; one week ago, 
1,144. Market active and strong to 2%%c 
higher than above quotations. $3.95 was 
top price, bulk at $3.80 to $3.90. All sold, 
closing firm, 

M Hauser sold Parker, Webb & Co 59 av 
200 at $3.8714. 

Leidel sold same 55 av 180 at $3.85. 

McMullen sold same 53 av 218 at $3.95. 

E A Hauser sold same 90 av 189 at $3.87% 
and 57 av 186 at $3.85. 

Armspoker sold same 46 av 208 at $3.90. 

Ford sold same 17 av 198 at $3.90. 

Astley sold same 76 av 165 at $3.80. 

Talmage sold same 83 av 188 at $3.85. 

Sp cer & M sold same 9 av 191 at $5.85. 

Eddy sold same 126 av 186 at $3.85, 

Harwood sold same 127 av 184 at $8.82\%. 

Lowrey soid same 49 av 175 at $3.82}. 

Ramsey sold Hammond, S & Co 53 av 
168 on P T. 

Horne & R sold same 82 av 168 at $3.80. 

McLaren sold same 58 av 188 at $3.90. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 32 av 156, 58 
av 173 at $3.85, 80 av 170 at $3.87%, and (1 


-av 167 at $3.90. 


Bullen soid same 54 av 148 at $3.80, and 
60 av 222 at $3.90. ' 

Cassey sold same 121 av 191 at $3.95. 

Lovewell sold same 43 av 178 at $3.75. 

tox & Bishop sold same 123 av 186 at 
$3.92%. 

McClovghry sold same 43 av 176 at $3 90. 

‘hack sold same 11 av 156 at $3.70. 

Bullen sold Sullivan 14 pigs av 100 at 

65 


Vrowbridge sold same 10 pigs av 135 at 
50. 
almage sold same 71 pigs av 121 at 
$3.6214, 
Ramsey sold same 26 av 165 at $8.80. 
Weitzel sold same 39 av 159 at $3.80. 
Miller sold same 64 av 157 at $3.80. 
Fox & Bishop sold same 41 pigs av 118 at 
$3.60. 7 
Cassey sold same 38 pigs av 112 at $3.69. 
Purdy Bros sold same 47 av 182 at $3.85. 


During the week Mason & Farnum 
shipped 4 cars Michigan stockers to Chi- 
eago that were bought in this market, 
and 3 cars bought in the Buffaio market. 

For a number of weeks past our pack- 
ers have been getting the bulk of their 
hogs from the West, not enough good 
Michigan hogs coming in to supply then. 

The quality of the hogs on sale here for 
i. number of weeks past is very unsatis- 
factory to all concerned. The shippers 
complain of the heavy shrinkage—l0 to 15 
Ibs. each; the packers complain of the 
shrinkage and poor quality of the meat— 
too soft and flabby. Out of 4,000 Michigan 
hogs ond sale last week 2 loads of good 
hogs av. 200 lbs. brought $3.90 and $3.92!4. 
The average weight of 2750, as taken from 
the scale books, was 16 lbs., and prices 
ranged from $3.70 to $3.80—average $3.75, or 
$6.15 per head. Had these hogs been put 
in proper condition before sending to mar- 
ket they would have brought at least $7.80 
each, a difference of $1.65, or about $6,5u0 
on the week’s receipts. Michigan farmers 
would have received the most of this, be- 
sides having the satisfaction of knowing 
their stock was in proper condition for 
the market; and every one _ interested 
would be better satisfied. It pays to put 
all kinds of live stock in good condition 
before sending to market. 

E. S. Ford, of Riga, Mich., bought and 
shipped home to-day a carload of good 
—— av. 500 Ibs., costing $3.75 per 100 

Ss. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, August 11, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,226, as compared with 5,148 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
4,312, as compared with 4,356 the previous 
week. The market ruled fairly active on 
Monday, with prices 10 to 13c higher on 
prime fat steers, a shade higher on good 
smooth cows and he'fers, and about 
steady for common stuff of all descrip- 
tions. Some heavy half-fat steers sold 
higher, in sympathy w.th the advance in 
prime heavy and handy-weight — steers. 
Bulls were in good demand and steady, 
and oxen ruled higher. The top. price 
for steers was $5.40, oniy one lot bring- 
ing those figures, A fine lot of Michigan 
brought $5.29; they averaged, 1,354 lbs. The 
best lot of butchers’ steers were vrovght 
from Michigan, rnd soid ai 5250 on a 
weight of 1.018 lbs ‘om ih Michigan 
stockers sold at $3.90@4.25, with quite a 
number bringing $4.10. A number of Mich- 
igan yearlings sold up to $4.35@4.40, and 
heifers up to $3.40@3.50. The demand for 


| stockers was good for all classes except 


common scrub stock, Since Monday the 
market has held about steady, with a 
good demand for all desirable grades. 
Quotations at the close on Wednesday 
were as follows: Export and Shipping 
Steers.—Prime ‘to extra choice finished 
steers, 1,400 to 1,450 Ibs, $5.25@5.40; prime 
to choice steers, 1,300 to 1,460 lbs, $5.10d 
5.20; good to choice fat steers, 1,250 to 1,30) 


| lbs, $5.00@5.10; good to choice fat smooth 


steers, 1,050 to 1,250 Ibs, $4.80@5.00; green 


| coarse and rough fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 


Ibs, $4.10@4.50, Butchers’ Native Cattle.— 
Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,130 
Ibs, $4.85@5.10; fat smooth dry fed light 
steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs. $4.60@4.75; light half- 
fat steers, $4.00@4.40; green steers thin to 
half fattened, 1,000 to 1,300 Ibs, $4.15@.40; 
fair to good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.20@ 
4.60; choice smooth fat heifers, $4.50@4.70; 
fair to good fat heifers, $4.00@4.40; light 





thin, half-fat heifers, $3.70@1.00; fair to 
good, smooth, well-fattened butcher cows, 
$3.90@4.25; fair to good butcher cows, $8.50 
@3.80; common old shelly cows, $2.25@2.75. 
Bulls and Oxen.—Export weight bulls, fai 
ard smooth, $3.85@4.00; good fat smooth 
handy weight butcher bulls, $3.65@3%.80; 
fair to good sausage bulls, $3.40@3.65; thin, 
old common to extra, $3.10@3.25; stock 
bulls common to extra, $2.75@3.25; fat, 
smooth, young oxen to good lots fit for 
export, $4.15@4.40; fair to fairly good, part- 
ly fattened young oxen, $3.50@4.00; old, 
common and poor oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native 
Stockers and Feeders.—Feeding steers, 
good style weight and extra quality, $3.90 
@4.25; feeding steers common to only fair 
quality, $3.60@3.80; gqod quality yearling 
stock steers and calves, $4.00@4.35; stock 
heifers common to choice, $3.10@3.50; stock 
steers, cull grades and throw outs, $.00@ 
2 Or 


3.25. 

The market on Thursday ruled active 
and stronger under light receipts and 
good demand. All offered were sold at 
outside prices. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs 
on Monday last were 7,800, as compared 
with 7,400 the previous week. Shipments 
were 5,200, as compared with 5,600 the 
previous week. The market ruled active 
and higher for lambs, while sheep were 
slow except for strictly good handy 
weights, for which prices were only 
steady. Choice to extra lambs sold up to 
$4.75@5.00; fair to good, $4.40@4.65, and 
heavy yearlings at $4.40@4.65. In sheep, 


good to fancy wethers sold at $4.80@4.90;. 


good to extra mixed at $4.50@4.75, and fair 
to good ewes at $3.50@4.25. Fair to extra 
spring lambs sold at 34.75@$6.50 per cwt. 
The best Michigan spring lambs sold at a 
range of $6@6.50, and only one bunch from 
Ohio sold above these figures. Since Mon- 
day receipts have been very light, and the 
market has ruled strong at an advance on 
some grades. Quotations on Thursday 
closed as follows: Yearling Lambs— 
Choice to extra selected, $4.75@$5; fair to 
good, $4.40@4.65; culls and common 
grassy, $3.50@4.25; heavy yearlings, $4.40@ 
4.65. Native Sheep—Good to fancy weth- 
ers, $4.85@5; good to extra mixed, $1.50@ 
4.80; fair roughish to good ewes, $3.50@ 
4.40; common grassy culls, $2.25@3. Spring 
Lambs—Choice to extra ewes and weth- 
ers, $6.50@6.75; coarse fat bucky to good 
lots, $5.50@6; culls to fair, $4.25@5; grassy 
thin culls, $3.25@4. 

On Thursday the market ruled strong 
to higher; top lambs sold at $6.50@6.75; 
top sheep, $4.60@4.85, closing firm. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 18,810, as compared with 16,530 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
11,020 as compared with 12,350 for the same 
day last week. The market ruled strong 
and higher on Monday, the advance being 
5@10c, and cTosed firm. The range of 
prices was from $4@4.1744 for good to 
choice hogs, medium weights of 210 to 260 
lbs, bringing the latter price. A few ex- 
tra heavy weights soid at $4.20. Light 
grassy hogs were slow of sale and weak. 
Wednesday the demand was fairly active 
for light grades and yorkers, but light for 
the medium and heavy grades. Most 
grades were about 5c lower than on Tues- 
day. Quotations were as follows: Prime 
light Yorkers, $4.05@4.10; mixed packers’ 
grades, $4.10; medium weights, 210 to 240 
Ibs, $4.10@4.12; heavy hogs, 250 to 300 Ibs., 
$4.15; roughs, common to good, $3.35@ 
3.65; stags, common to choice, $2.75@3.15; 
pigs, good to choice, $3.90@4; pigs, skips, 
common to fair, $2.75@3.75. 

‘Thursday the market was active and 
higher; Yorkers, good, $4.15; grassy, $4.05 
@4.10; others, $4.15@4.20; pigs, $3.85@4.05. 
All sold, closing firm. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET, 
Chicago, August 11, 1SuS. 

Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 42,167 head, and 
the shipments were 15,925. On Monday 
there was a good export shipping and lo- 
cal demand for dry-fed ripe fat eattle of 
all weights, and such sold from strong 
to 5@10c higher—one extra fine lot mak- 
ing as high as $5.65, The plain, fat cattle 
were only steady, while the medium, 
grassy, and half to three-quarter fat 
steers dragged at weak quotations, in 
many instances sellers granting conces- 
sions in order to attract an outlet. As 
for some time past, fat, handy butcher 
stock sold steady, inclining to strength, 
while the medium, “slippery,’’ and can- 
ning weights were hard to sell at figures 
that looked extremely weak, or 25@30c 
lower than a few weeks ago. Stockers 
and feeding cattle were scarce, and again 
stronger, values showing a 25@3ic advance 
over quotations of week before last, The 
extreme range on steers was $4.45@5.60; 
heifers, $2.75@4.75; cows, $2.15@1.4); stock- 
ers, $3.25@4.60. Since Monday values 
have held steady, with a fairlv active 
market. Quotations on Wednesday were 
as follows: Choice steers, $5.25@5.65; me- 
dium. $4.80@$5.20; beef steers, $4.00@4.75; 
stockers and feeders, $3.2;@4.75; bu ls $2.60 
@4.25; cows and heifers, $3.50@4.25; calves, 
$3.50@7.00; western rangers, $3.00@4.50; Tex- 
ans. $2.25@3.90. 

Thursday the market was steady to 
stronger. Steers sold at a range of $4.15 
to $5.60; cows and heifers,  $2.20@4.60; 
Texas steers, $3.20@4.30; westerns, $3.60@ 
4.60; stockers and feeders, $3.20@4.80. 

Sheep.—The receipts in this market tast 
week were 54,444, and the shipments were 
3,830. The market on Monday opened act- 
ive and strong. Choice fase sold up to 
$6.65, fair to good Wisconsin at $4.25@4.68, 
and western lambs up to $6.25, Buyers 
generally accepted loads without sorting. 
Western sheep showed a little strength, 
while natives ruled firm, Included in the 
western sales of sheep were lots at $3.85, 
$3.90 and $4.15, The market finished firm, 
with the pens well cleared. Tuesday the 
market held about steady. Wednesday 
there was a good demand from butchers 
for sheep, but spring lambs were in light 
inquiry and sold lower. Quotations were 
as follows: Native sheep $3.25@4.75; west- 
ern rangers, $2 50@4.65; spring lambs sold 
at $4.00@4.2* for the poorest and at $6.00@ 
6.50 for the best flocks; western lambs, 
$4.40@4.65; goud yearlings $5.00. 

Thursday the sheep market was quiet, 
steady and unchanged, 

Hogs.—Receipts in this market the past 
week were 129,855 head, and the shipments 
were 27,846. The market on Monday 
opened 5@10c higher, but closed weak, 
with a downward tendency on everything 
except top qualities. Packers were not 





buying many hogs, and eastern shippers 
thought prices too high. Sales to shippers 
of butchers’ and prime heavy were gen- 
erally at $4.00, ranging from $3.95 to $4.05— 
a few $4.10. Packers paid $3.90@4.0u for 
good quality heavy packers ard mixed, 
and $3.65@3.80 for rough, poor mixed and 
grassy hogs.. Light sold largely at $3.95q@ 
3.97% for assorted lots, $3.65@3.85 for light- 
weight, and $3.75@3.90 for mixed pigs, and 
light little pigs $3.25@3.40, and strong fancy 
light up to $4.00. Tuesday there was a de- 
cline in prices, a part of which was re- 
gained Wednesday, when the market 
ruled active at the advance. Quotations 
were as follows: Fair to choice, $8.82% 
.00; packers, $3.50@3.80; butchers’, $3.65@ 
3.95; mixed, $3.60@3.90; $3.60@3.50; 
pigs, $2.80@3.75. 

Thursday the market was active and 5@ 
10c higher; light, $3.60@3.974%4; mixed, $3.65 
@4; heavy, $3.65@4.05; rough, $3.65@3.75. 





light, 





STATE CROP REPORT FOR AUGUST. 

The average yield of wheat per acre, as 
estimated by correspondents this month, 
is for the State 17.96 bushels; southern 
counties, 18.16 bushels; central counties, 
17.93 bushels; and northern counties, 15.57 
bushels. Compared with July 1 there is 
an increase of 1.22 bushels in the State, 
of 1.59 bushels in the southern counties, 
and of 0.55 bushels in the central coun- 
ties, and a decrease of about one-half 
bushel in the northern counties. The ftig- 
ures point to a crop of ahout 39,700,000 
bushels. This is more than ever returned 
in the Farm Siatistics except in 1879, 
when the total yield was 30,983,340ebushels, 
and in 1882 when it was 22,568,688 bushels. 
The acreage in 1882 wag 1,€88,269 acres, and 
average per acre 19.29 bushels. The high- 
est average yield per acre for the entire 
State of which we have record is 19.91 
bushels in 1885. That year it was 20.28 
bushels in the southern counties. The 
largest acreage ever reported was in 188). 
1,768,475 acres. The crop has been secured 
in fine condition and is of excellent qual- 
ity, In answer to question as to quality 
690 correspondents answer good, 91 aver- 
age, and 5 bad, 

The number of bushels of wheat report- 
ed marketed in July is 542,264 as compared 
with 665,294 reported marketed in July, 
1897, and the amount marketed in the 
twelve months, August to July, is 17,164,- 
925 bushels as compared with 10,130,876 
bushels in the same months last year. 

The average condition of corn in the 
State is 82, southern counties 85, centrai 
$3, and northern 66. ‘The condition in the 


southern counties is substantially the 


same as one year ago, but in the centrai . 


and northern counties it is lower, making 
the average for the State five points 
lower, 

Oats are estimated to yield 29 bushels 
per acre, or about two bushe!s less than 
a full average for this State. A number 
of correspondents report oats light in 
weight on account Of dry weather at th» 
time the crop was maturing. 

Potatoes promise about three-fourths 
and beans eight-tenths of an average 
crop. 

The hay crop is estimated at about 
nine-tenths of an average for the State. 
The percentage is only 84 in the suuthern 
counties. The average condition of mead- 
ows and pastures is 75. Clover sowed this 
year is 64 for the State, and only 56 fe 
the southern counties. These figures in- 
dicate that the seeding is largely lost. 

Apples now promise in the State about 
two-thirds, and in the southern counties 
57 per cent of an average crop. One year 
ago the promise was for one-third of a 
crop in the State, and one-fourth in the 
southern counties. 

Peaches are estimated at about seven- 
tenths of an average crop. 

Rain fell in all sections of the State 
on the 19th, and again from the 25th to 
the 29th of July, but not in sufficient 
amount to overcome the prevailing 
droughty conditions. While some small 
“areas may not be suffering, yet generally 
corn, potatoes and pastures are in great 
need of moisture. The average rainfall 
in the southern counties in July was 1.123 
inches less, und in the central counties 
1.20 inches less, than the normal. 








GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 





The August report of the statistician of 
the department of agriculture is sum- 
marized as follows: 

Corn, 87; spring rye, 93.7; barley, 79.3; 
Irish potatoes, 8.9; spring wheat, 96.5; 
oats, 84.2; buckwheat, 87.2. The condition 
of corn (87) is 3.5 points lower than last 
month, 2.8 points higher than on August 
1, 1897, and 9 points lower than on August 
1, 189%, and six-tenths of a point below 
the August average for the last ten years. 
The principal state averages are as fol- 
lows: Ohio, 89; Illinois, 72; Indiana, 86: 
Iowa, 92; Missouri, 86; Kansas, 69, and 


Nebraska, 85. 
; The cordition of spring wheat (96.5) 
is 1.5 points higher than last month, 9.8 
points above the average on August 1, 
1897, 17.6 points above that for August 1, 
1896, and 13.5 points above the August 
average for the last ten years. The con- 
ditions in the principal states are as fol- 
lows: Minnesota, 101; North Dakota, 95; 
South Dakota, 92; Nebraska, 97, and Iowa, 

The average condition of spring rye is 
93.7, which is 3.2 points lower than last 
month, but 3.9 points higher than on 
August 1, 1897, 5.7 points higher than on 
August 1, 1896, and 6.4 points above the 
August average for the last ten years. 

The average condition of oats is 84.2, as 
compared with 92.8 on July 1, 86.0n August 
1, 1897, 77.3 on August 1, 1896, and 83.7, the 
August average for the last ten years. 
The proportion of the oat crop of last 
year still in the hands of farmers is esti- 
mated at 6.4 per cent, as compared with 
10.1 per cent of the crop of 189% in farmers’ 
hands one year ago. 


Arcther Niagara Falls Excursion via 
Michigan Central 
will leave Detroit on Wednesday, Aug. 17th. 
$3.50 for the round trip. Ask agents for par- 
ticulars. 


CHESTER R. LAWRENCE, 
Faneuil Hall Market, - Boston, Mass., 


RECEIVER OF MICHIGAN PEACHES. 


Prompt returns, Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
for priees, prospects and information. 
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OVER-PRODUCTION IN FRUIT. 


This is a subject which has great 
interest to the fruit-growers of. Michi- 
gan at the present time. In fact no 


other subject can be so important, for 
upon a thorough understanding and so- 
lution of this difficulty depends, in a 
great measure, the future success of 
the thousands who are engaged in the 
industry. This season large planta- 
tions of strawberries, grown at much 
expense, have been entirely aban- 
doned, as the market price was not 
sufficient to pay cost of packages, pick- 
ing, packing, freights, commissions, 
ete., and leave anything for the owner. 
Many acres were plowed up, and w ill 
neyer be planted to this crop again. 
The raspberry season, now about clos- 
ing, must also have proven a disap- 
pointment to growers, judging by the 
prices being paid for them in the prin- 
cipal markets. This may be a good 
thing for consumers, but it is ruinous 
to growers. 

We notice that Prof. L. H. Bailey, 
of Cornell University, a former resi- 
dent of this State, and a graduate of 
the Michigan Agricultural College, has 
been discussing this subject at a meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society, under the head of “The Prob- 
lem of Over-production.”” We quote a 
part of what the Professor said: 

“Over-production means producing 
more of any product than the people 
within the range of its distribution can 
consume, Statistics can’t indicate over- 
production unless they also consider 
the matter of transportation. That is, 
over-production as an economic fact is 
relative, not absolute. Among the 
remedies is increased consumption. 
The cheaper the product, however, the 
greater is the consumption, but an 
over-production in one year may in- 
crease the demand for many subse- 
quent years. The big apple crop of 
1896 was sold in great numbers 
abroad and this year there is a 
great demand for American apples. 
The less perishable the product the less 
is the danger of over-production in any 
year; but, on the other hand, the ac- 
cumulation of the product may tend to 
restrict production. The greater the 
ease in raising a crop the greater the 
danger of over-production. Staples 
should be grown on cheap lands in 
large quantities and with the aid of 
labor-saving machinery. In proportion 
to the skill required in growing a crop, 
do the products fail or sueceed on the 
general market. Special products are 
coming more and more in demand wiilr 
the progress of civilization, especially 


in the cities. We must grow those 
things which can be shipped cheaply 
to a market. One man’s labor ean 


‘aise Wheat to support 100 persons, bat 
he can’t raise more than five bushels 
of hot-house strawberries. Co-opera- 
tive societies are successful only for 
the staples or the large area products, 
not for specialties. The grower should 
be paid only for the final product, not 
for the goods he delivers. Just the 
same as the dairyman is paid for the 
quality, and not the quantity of milk 
sold to creameries. The time is prob- 
ably coming when the government will 
have officers to give definite advice in 
regard to markets. While we deplore 
the depopulation of rural communities, 
we forget that every person who 
leaves the farm ceases to be a pro- 
ducer and becomes a consumer, there- 
by extending the market for agricul- 
tural produce.” 

There is much in what the Professor 
says worthy of study not only by 
fruit-growers but farmers generally. 
He thinks transportation has to be 
taken into consideration when the 
question of over-production is being 
discussed. Certainly it should. But 
the strawberry growers of the Michi- 
gan fruit belt have the best and cheap- 
est transportation to one of the great- 
est distributing markets in the world, 
yet they could not afford to pick and 
market their crop. Besides transporta- 
tion the question of the cost of labor, 
the value of the land upon which the 
crop is grown, the cost of fertilizers, 
ete., must all be taken into account. 
It will be well, therefore, for the per- 
son who is thinking of going into the 
business of fruit-growing, to take all 
subjects relating to the cost of every- 
thing which enters into the production 
of the crop, into careful consideration 
before he decides the question in the 
affirmative. We believe the safest 
plan in fruit-growing, as in all other 





lines of production, is to 
within the limits of what the owner 
can handle, with the assistance of his 
own family. The anxiety to produce 
enormous crops, and make money fast, 
is responsible for a great many fail- 
ures. The homely adage not to “bite 
off more than you can chew” is es- 
pecially applicable to fruit-growing. 
There will be no _ over-production 
if this plan is generally practiced, and 
no plantations abandoned because of 
the cost of labor. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


OUR GARDEN 


TOMATOES. 

Tomatoes are one of the vegetables 
in our garden that we appreciate as 
Well as any one thing that grows 
therein. They come after the most of 
other garden truck has gone, and fur 
nish many a palatable dish that noth- 
ing else can replace. One _ great 
trouble has always been with the late 
tomato; they do not ripen early enough 
in sufficient quantity for canning pur- 
poses. We bave always suffered the 
loss of many green ones before we had 
secured all that we would have liked 
for canning. To overcome this we set 
out about twice the usual number of 
plants this spring, and it looks now 
as though we would not want for ripe 
tomatoes this fall. We thought if a 
few plants would. mature partly 
enough plants for our use that a “dou- 
ble dose” would mature the required 
amount. 

So far as the cultivation is  con- 
cerned the tomato requires no more 
than the average field corn. We cul- 
tivate our garden with a two-horse 
cultivator just the same as we do our 
potatoes and corn. There is a little 
pest, the “tomato worm,” that gives us 
considerable trouble. It is the same 
olor as the tomato vine, which makes 
it very hard to locate. During the mid- 
die of the day it seeks its way down 
into the thickest of the vines or leaves 
and lays idle. Along about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon you will notice it 
making its way out on the tender 
branches and before the sun goes 
down it is eating for dear life. Wheth- 
er it would continue its destructive 
work if left till morning I do not know, 
for I always kill them just as soon as I 
find them. From the size of some of 
them, I believe they eat all night and 
during the cool of the morning. The 
early morning is a fine time to kill 
them, for the vines plainly show 
where they have spent the night in 
feasting. I have made a careful ex- 
amination of the vines, but have been 
unable to locate where these worms 
come from. I have found them not 
over three-eighths of an inch in 
length and not any larger than a coin- 
mon necdle in size. Often I have founa 
little holes in the ground close to the 
stem, but digging into the ground d’s- 
closes nothing. Sometimes they will 
eat tie tomatoes a little when they 
take a notion to—which I presume is 
done during the heat of the day, when 
hunger overtakes them in their con- 
cealment among the vines and leaves. 
They have a horn for a tail and look 
like the d—l. The best way I have 
found to kill them is to take a sharp 
garden hoe in one hand and a short 
stick in the other. Hold the sharp part 
of the hoe onthe under side of the 
worm and strike with the other hand 
or stick on top of the worm. This 
makes two worms of one, but no dam- 


age is ever experienced from them 
afterwards. 


Some farmers make a great mistake 
in the spring when setting out tomato 
plants by not getting them in the 
ground deep enough. It pays to buy 
large plants and then set them in the 
ground eight oer ten inches. In a dry 
season they will thrive much better 
when so set and in a wet one it does 
not make any difference. The ground 
ean not be too rich in available plant 
food to get a good crop of well devel- 
oped tomatoes. Most always about 
this time of year (August 1) you will 
notice a few of the tomatoes beginning 
to rot. All such ones should be picked 
off and thrown away before they sap 
out the juice that might just as well go 
into a perfect tomato. A good, well 
ripened tomato is not only a beautiful 
thing to look- upon, but an excellent 
thing to sharpen the appetite when 
one feels a little off. But the eating 
of the fruit is not the only luxury 
connected with this plant. I enjoy go- 
ing out into the garden and watching 
things grow, not only the tomato, bur 
other stuff as well. Then everything 
seems to taste so much better when we 


keep well 


can go out into the garden and get a 
mess of peas, beans, lettuce or onions, 
or many other good things that space 
does not allow me to mention, but just 
what all good gardens contain. 
POTATO-BUG DESTROYER 
The old-time potato-bug destroyer is 
putting in its appearance again this 
summer. I first noticed it early in the 
spring, but said nothing about it till it 
became generally known through this 
section. All the work I have seen it 
do is to eat the potato bug’s eggs. This 


new bug (for it is new to me), has a 
long, sharp bill, and is very quick. 


This bill comes very handy when the 
potato-bug eggs are gone, so says a 
neighbor, for it is then that it looks for 
the bug itself. When its once finds the 
potato bug it thrusts its bill through 
the vital parts and sucks out the blood, 
which causes death almost instantly. 
If the time ever comes when these 
“new” bugs get as numerous as their 
enemy, the potato bug, then I- believe 
they will completely destroy them. Let 
us hope that this day is not far dis- 
tant. 


I notice when traveling through 
the country that most all early 
gardens are growing up to weeds. 


These weeds should not be allowed to 
go to seed and scatter over the surface 
of the soil or be carried away by the 
wind to a new field. If they are al- 
ready ripe they can be cut some morn 
ing after there has been a dew with- 
out much danger of scattering the 
seed. One object of the early garden 
is to have the soil free from weeds and 
there is no better way to keep them 
out than to keep up a course of culti- 
vation of some kind. The best author- 
ity we have claims that constatnt cul- 
tivation produces soluble plant food, 
which if true will be a good thing for 
farmers to bear in mind whose gar- 
dens are not just what they would like 
them to be. 
Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


ELIAS F. BROWN. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 


FIGHTING THE CUTWORMS. 


The cutworms have been unusually 
prolific this season in the gardens and 
fields, and they have done so much 
damage in some localities that crops 
have had to be half planted over again 
Cucumbers, cauliflowers and cabbage 
have suffered the most, although they 
have also appeared in the cornfields, 
doing more or less damage to the young 
corn, In many respects the cutworm 
has proved the worst nuisance that 
farmers have had to contend with. 
Tobacco dust, and other sprays have 
been repeatedly directed at them, but 
this has only partially allayed the 
trouble. 

There seems to be several species of 
these disgusting pests, but it is diffi- 
cult to tell which does the greatest 
amount of damage. Digging them out, 
and hunting for them through the 
rows of vegetables is a slow and labor- 
ious work, but it proves effective if 
pursued persistently. 

I have tried with marked success a 
method that may be new to some, and 
probably old to others. This is to set a 
poisoned bait for them. First I tried 
clover. As a rule the cutworms prefer 
good, green clover to most of the gar. 
den vegetables, and they will even 
leave the plants to eat the clover cut 
and spread around them. By dipping 
the green clover in strong Paris green 
solutions, and spreading it around the 
plants the cutworms are killed by the 
scores, 

But even better than this is a bait 
composed of bran mash, moistened 
with water. To every four parts of 
bran mash is added one part of sugal 
and one, part of arsenic. This is thor- 
oughly mixed up, and moistened with 
a little water. Then it is distribuied 
close around the plants late in the af 
ternoon or early in the evening. The 
cutworms will then eat the mash in 
preference to the plants, and if the 
operation is repeated every other day 
for a week or ten days the field will 
be pretty well cleaned of cutworns. 
This is much easier and more satis- 
factory than digging out the worms. 
New York. Cc. W. JONES, 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES 


California’s peach crop will be light 
this season, and the output of the ean- 
ning factories will be small in conse- 
quence, 


It is much easier, says the American 
Cultivator, to keep the borer out of a 
fruit tree than to get him out after he 
has begun his work. ‘The eggs are laid 
all through the months of June and 
July. If the tree trunk is washed 








with an emulsion containing dilute « ar. 
bolie acid it will be effectually pro- 
tected. If the borer is already jn anid 
has begun his work, a stout wire With 
a sharp point but somewhat roughened 
at the end will not only kill him, jy 

bring him out. When the borer jg yo. 
moved, put some grafting wax on jy. 
hole he has made, and the bark y ill 
quickly grow over the injured place. 

Michigan’s apple crop will not jy). 
more than 75 per cent of an average jy, 
quantity, and we doubt if the quality 
will be very good. It looks as if goqi 
apples would be searce, and bring 4 
high price. 

A Russian botanist is reported ty 
have been successful in cultiy: i 
black roses. What special purpose 
black rose will find is a problem ee 
that botanist to solve. It -will be 
paradoxical as a white blackbird. 

Meehan’'s Monthly says it is difficul: 
to get people to understand that trees 
ean die from drowning just as animals 
ean. It refers to the case of a Boston 
correspondent, who says he in the 
spring moved two large horse chest- 
nuts with the greatest care but they 
died. In ‘the fall an examination was 
made and the holes were found to je 
full of water within one foot of the 
surface of the ground. The holes were 
really flower-pots without the neces- 
sary holes in the bottom to allow the 
water to escape. There can be no }et- 
ter lesson in gardening. than to be con- 
tinually remembering why it is neces- 

iry to have a hole in a flower-pot. 





“I DO MY OWN WORK.” 


So Says Mrs. Mary Rochiette of 
Linden, New Jersey, in this 
Letter to Mrs. Pinkham. 

*©T was bothered with a flow which 
would be quite annoying at times, and 
at others would almost stop. 

“I used prescriptions given me by my 
physician, but the 
same state 
of affairs 
continued. 

“After a 
time I was 
taken with 
a flooding, 
that I was¢$ 
obliged to 
keep my bed. 
Finally, in 
despair, I 
gave up my doc. 
tor, and began 
taking your medi- 
cine, and have certainly been greatly 
benefited by its use. 

‘Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound has indeed been a friend to mtw 

‘“‘ | am now able to do my own work, 
thanks to your wonderful medicine. I 
was as near deathI believe as I could 
be,so weak that my pulse scarcely beat 
and my heart had almost given out. I 
could not have stood it one week more, 
Iam svre. I never thought I would 
be so grateful to any medicine. 

‘I shall use my influence with any 
one suffering as I did, to have them 
use Lydia E, Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound.” 

Every woman that is puzzicd about 
her condition should secure the symp 
thetic advice of a woman who under- 
stands. Write to Mrs. Pinkham at 

Lynn, Mass.. and tell her your ills. 


For the best in the nursery line, both in 


FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS 


and at prices to suit the times, consult 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 


Box 10, Painesville, Ohio. 
Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues free 









Yours FRUIT CROP 


will make the a money if 
onverted 
ure, Sweets ider. 
This can be done cheaper and 
better with the 


Davis Cider press 


than in an any other way. Being made 
almost entirely of steel it 
Is Lighter and Stronger 
than old style gr wd ae 
at the same time eh 
YOU CAN MAKE MONEY —_—— 
working up your own fruit. ———-—________— 
and that of your neighbors, Don’t buy until you gel a copy of 
illustrated catalogue, Write for it. is Fre E. 


J. E. DAVIS & CO., 835 Old Colony Bidg..~Chicsgo lls 


FRUIT FAR FOR SALE CHEA? 


40 acres in prime a 
dition. 2,200 bearing peach, plum_and cherry: ' 
acres an fruit. New house. Near station. 

*. FARNHAM, Rothbury, Oceana Co.. 
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mention that you saw their adv ertiseme 
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F Farmers Elubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 





All correspondence: for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





OFFICERS OF THE STATE ee 
OF FARMERS’ CLUB 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E. L, Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—c. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Pheips, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A, P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should he addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva Mich. 





AGAIN READY F OR BU SINESS. 





Every farmers’ club worker in Mich- 
igan will rejoice at the announcement 
made elsewhere that The Farmer is 
once more in a home of its own. This 
means that after this issue this depart- 
ment will again be in a position to wel- 
come reports from every farmers’ club 
in the State. We have none but words 
of the deepest appreciation for our 
more than two hundred correspondents 
who have so patiently borne the han- 
dicap of the past eight weeks. Not 
ohne complaint has been received at this 
office and the letters of sympathy for 
The Farmer in its misfortune have 
reached nearly the hundred mark. The 
farmers’ club people of Michigan have 
not forgotten the great work done for 
them by the Lawrence Publishing Co. 
in establishing the Farmers’ Clubs De- 
partment in The Michigan, Farmer. 
They have not forgotten that neither 
time, money nor energy have been 
spared by the publishers in building 
up the farmers’ club work through the 
medium of these pages. And now that 
The Farmer is once more in position to 
merit activity on the part of its friends 
we hesitate not to affirm from our 
knowledge of the facts in the case that 
from every farmers’ club located in 
Michigan will come a subscription list 
that will demonstrate to the publishers 
that farmers’ club people have long 
and grateful memories of the generous 
treatment they have received, 





LET IT NOT BE I 

Let it not be forgotten that every 
school district in Michigan should 
take action at the coming annual meet- 
ing with reference to the proposed uni- 
formity of text books. If no action is 
taken previous to Jan. 1st, 1899, the 
act will become operative regardless of 
any succeeding action on the part of 
the districts. Any distriet not desir- 
ing to come thereunder must decide to 
that effect by a majority vote of all 
the electors in the district. A majori- 
ty vote of those present ig not suffi- 
cient, unless that vote includes more 
than half the voters in the entire dis- 
trict. 

When it is remembered that rarely 

are ten per cent of the qualified voters 
of a district present at the annual 
meeting the magnitude @f the task 
ahead of those who would defeat the 
application of the measure to their dis- 
trict will be appreciated. It will be 
exceedingly difficult to get a sufficient. 
number to act adversely on the meas- 
ure out to the annual meeting, even 
though all are agreed as to its undesir- 
ability. 

An honest difference of opinon exists 
as to the merits of the law as. passed, 
but whether the sentiment of the eom- 
munity be for or against the measure, 
2 fair aud dispassionate consideration 
should be given it in every district in 
the State. Whether adopted or reject- 
ed it should be acted upon understand- 
ingly, and this can only be done after 

careful study and thorough discussion. 
The act in question appears in its en- 
tirety in The Farmer of July 30th, on 
page 74, 


FORGOTTEN. 








ANNUAL PICNICS, 


JACKSON CO. : 

The South Leoni Farmers’ Club, to- 
gether with the West Leoni and East 
Blackman Club, united in a picnic at 
“The Cove,” Gillett’s lake, on the third 
Friday of July. At the business por- 
tion of the meeting a resolution was 
passed to unite in an annual meeting 
at the sanie place on the fourth Fri- 
day of the month. 

- MRS. A. EK. CLEMENT, Sec’y. 
OAKLAND CO. 

The Highland and Hartland Farm- 
ers’ Club held its annual picnic on the 
banks of Maxfield Lake, July 30th. Al- 
though it threatened, in the morning, 
to be a rainy day a large crowd was 





present. After the usual bountiful pic- 
nic dinner a very interesting pro- 
gram was carried out which was 
opened with prayer by Rey. Atchinsot 
and remarks by our president, W. 71 
Cook. Then followed recitations by 
Miss Edith Lockwood and 8. T. Morse, 
and musie by the male quartet, mixed 
quartet and Hartland orchestra, ‘The 
Hartland band was present and ‘fur- 
nished music throughout the day, 
which was greatly enjoyed by every- 
one. 

We listened with much pleasure to 
our former Association president, J, T. 
Daniells, who spoke of the farmers’ 
clubs, their work, and the moral, so- 
cial, intellectual, and financial bene- 
fits received therefrom. Rey. Caster 
then gave us a most interesting talk 
on the methods of farming in pioneer 
days and of some of the crude means 
now used in foreign countries, and also 
touched on several of the current top- 
ics. 

This picnic was one of the most suc- 
cessful our club has ever held and the 
people returned to their homes feeling 
that the day had been pleasurably 


and profitably spent. 
SYLVIA I. GAUNT, Cor. Sec. 





FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 
BLISSFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Club met at ihe home of Cicero Tor- 
rey, July 13. Subject, “Should farm- 
ers sell their crops as soon as harvest- 
ed?” A number of interesting talks 
were given, but there was not enough 
difference of opinion to make much 
discussion. The leader, J. W. Brown, 
thought it best to sell at once, if the 
price was good enough to give a fair 
profit, but if all the wheat was sold as 
soon as harvested the market would be 
glutted. If one crop should fail and all 
of the last year’s yield had been sold 
and shipped to other countries, it 
would create a shortage at home. It 
costs about 73 cents to raise a bushel 
of wheat and it is not very profitable 
to sell at 74 cents. Mr, Crane thought 
it pretty hard for the farmer to tell 
just when to sell. “Believed he should 
watch the market reports and be a 
good financier, as well as the merchant 
or any other business man. Mr. Clem- 
ent, one of the oldest farmers in the 
club, said, “When grain brings a price 
that will pay for the labor of raising 
it, and a good margin, it is a good 
time to sell. You thus avoid losses 
from storing. Farmers should watch 
and read the market reports of the 
world. If there is likely to be a short- 
age, and the price is up, then sell.” 
Mr. Osborne said, with the war on our 
hands and no positive assurance of 
where or when it would end, he believ- 
ed it to be the better policy for all who 
could afford to do so, to hold their 
wheat of this harvest. He felt sure of 
a better price. Mr. Austin thought it 
was all right for the man who was out 
of debt to hold his grain, but “if you 
are in debt, sell as soon as possible.” 
All agreed that the price and market 
reports should be a guide, and the 
crops sold whenever they would bring 
the best return to the farmer, 

MRS. JOHN LETTER, Cor, Sec. 
Lenawee Co. 
PARMA FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Friday, July 1st, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Harrington, 
the spacious house and grounds of Mr. 
and Mrs. Myron Clark were opened for 
the benefit of the Parma Farmers’ 
Club. The courtesy of the gentlemen 
had placed this July meeting in the 
hands of the ladies. The program was 
a marked success, and largely patriot- 
ic. It was to be regretted that no more 
gentlemen were present. J. Sheridan 
Knowles says, “Woman acts her part, 
when they do but make their ordered 
households.” We all endorse this, still 
Claiming broader views. Club was 
called to order with Miss Minnie Hor- 
ton in the chair. Mrs, Phillips presid- 
ed at the piano, club singing America. 
Invocation, Rev. D. Cronk. Mrs, Hor- 
ton’s paper, “Uncle Sam’s kindness to 
Cuba.” Both Cuba and other foreign 
powers are receiving blessings from 
his hands, and while his deference is 
shown to others, the right of represen- 
tation will sometime be granted to the 
mothers of the soldier and sailor. Dis- 
cussion; Rey. Cronk and E, W. Camp- 
bell expressed their willingness that 
woman should use the ballot. KE. Mil- 
ler thought woman too easily influenc- 
ed by a new dress. Mrs, Showerman 
expressed the sentiment of every 
woman present by saying, ‘Woman 
has a principle to do right.” Paper, 
“Music and Flowers,” Mrs. Dr. Hub- 
bard. Both benefit the farmer physic- 
ally and morally; a rose or a strain of 


REPORTS 





music recalls the wanderer, while the 
price of a bushel of wheat. or oats 
iwakens no home desire. Discussion. 
Paper by Mrs, Rinker, subject “Liber- 
ty.” Liberty begets. magnanimity, 
position and power. We are patriotic 
and proud of our stars and stripes. A 
cry for liberty has gone out in this 
1898. This paper was complete in it- 
self. Reading, “Old Fashioned Moth- 
ers,” Mrs, Southwell. They held their 
Woman's congress at home and never 
spoke ata W. C. T. U. We all know 
their star is fixed and bright, while 
the new woman, as the meteor, shines 
and is gone. The program was com- 
plete and none failed to respond. Miss 
Horton was witness of woman’s abil- 
ity to preside in congress. Invitation 
Was accepted to join a union meeting 
at the Sandstone town house with 
Sandstone and Blackman clubs Aug. 
2d. Mr. and Mrs. Chapple were voted 
in as hew members of Parma Club. 
MRS. B. L, HUBERT, Rep. pro tem. 
SOUTH JACKSON FARMERS’ CLUB, 

At the July meeting held at the 
home of Mrs. Wm. Dancer, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That we are in favor of 
the enactment and enforcement of a 
prohibitory law, forbidding the manu- 
facturing, selling or using of any spir- 
itous liquors or other intoxicating 
drinks except for medicine or medical 
purposes. 

Resolved, That until such a law can 
be passed by a majority vote of a 
township, village, city, county, state 
or the nation we favor the most re- 
stricted regulation law that can secure 
a majority vote. 

Resolved, That until the passage of 
a more stringent law can be secured, 
we favor the strictest enforcement of 
the present liquor law. 

A brief discussion of the Association 
topic resulted in the passage of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That we will not support 
the nomination of Senator Campbell 
nor assist in his re-election. 

It is understood, of course, that Mr. 
Campbell is sat down upon because he 
yoted against railroad taxation. 

The secretary was instructed to re- 
quest the co-operation of the Hanover 
and Liberty Farmers’ Clubs in holding 
a basket picnic at Round Lake, Aug. 
25, and Pres, Strong was chosen a 
committee of one to confer with a like 
committee from the aforementioned 
clubs and make arrangements for the 
affair. A song by Miss Woodruff com- 
pleted the program. : 

HELEN M. CARPENTER, Reporter. 

Jackson Co, 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

An out door meeting will be held in 
J. S. Dunks’ grove on Aug. 11. Club 
work is prospering in this locality. : 

LILLIAN McINTOSH, Cor. Sec. 

Branch Co, 





MAKE VACATION WEEKS VALU- 
ABLE. 
EX-PRES. STATE AS- 
SOCIATION, 
The custom of having a vacation for 
the club during the extremely busy and 
trying mid-summer months has hecome 


almost universal and results indicate 
the wisdom of so doing. Club work is 
re-engaged in with renewed zeal and 
with increased profit after the rush of 
farm and home work is passed. But 
this does not preclude the making of 
real advancement in club work during 
these vacation weeks. While the hand 
is busy with its labors, the mental fac- 
ulties—being so much quicker than the 
physical—can find profitable employ- 
ment in planning good things for the 
club, improved methods in club work 
and ways, which, when the club shall 
re-convene, will result most advantag- 
eously. 

As a nation, we move fast. More 
time taken for reflection may be a most 
profitable use of the same. Let us, 
during vacation, carefully review and 
consider the work of the past. With 
all of its excellences there is, doubt- 
less, abundant opportunities for im- 
provement. Let us search for best 
methods and be fully determined on 
doing best work, angl be satisfied with 
nothing less. What a responsibility 
rests upon us, one and all, to make the 
most and the best use of our opportun- 
ities—grand and glorious that they are 
—in these closing days of this 19th 
century, 

The enjoyable custom of the farm- 
ers’ club holding a picnic during the 
vacation time,either by itself with in- 
vited guests, or by the uniting of sev- 
eral adjacent clubs in one general jol- 
lify recreation (excuse the coinage) is 
to be most highly commended and en- 
couraged. The picnic does work pe- 
culiarly its own (we are not referring 
to calls for the doctor) one phase of 
which is the attracting of the attention 
of those who, through necessity it may 
be, but more likely through “habit.” 
are too busily employed in wearing 
themselves out and dwarfing their 
higher faculties, (all work and no play 
does make of Jack a dull old boy and 
the same course brings corresponding 
results to Jill, too,) to take time for 
recreation, Which is, most truly, re-cre- 
ation, 

The coming year is to be an impor- 
tant one in club work. Especially will 
this be true of the work devolving up- 
on the State Association. Its success 
in the past in shaping publie sentiment 
and in giving direction to public ways 
should encourage to wise, faithful and 
persistent effort during the months to 
come, 





J. T. DANIELLS 








RHEUMATISM) 





Permanently cured by using DR. WH 


PETOSKEY, 
CHARLEVOIX, 


“THE BEAUTIFUL” 


TRAVERSE CITY, 


ANNUAL LOW RATE 


C. «W.-M. 


RAILWAYS. 


Aug. 23, 1898 


DON’T MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY 
TO SPEND A FEW DAYS AT THE 
NORTHERN RESORTS. .........:cceeseeees 


Very Low Rates 


ARE OFFERED/AND 
TICKETS WILL BE 


GOOD UNTIL SEPT. Ist TO RETURN. 





UMATIC CURE. The surest and the 


'WHITEHALL’S RHE best. ple 
sent free on mention Hf this] calibvetian ihe DR. WHTTEHALL MEGRIM INE CO., South Bend, indiana. 


Train Time and Round Trip Rates. 


Special Regular Petoskey 





Leave. ~ Train Train Charlevoix 
a.m. a.m. Trav.City. 
Detroit (Fort Si, Sta.). 7:30 cee $5 00 
BEY dcatadcsocdsscae 7:40 emai 5 00 
POGUE eeareliecvadhiewst. caus 5 00 
DEG wan ciccwaneneceedin tenes 5 0 
Stark ‘ 5 00 
Plymouth ..... « 8: Sin 5 00 
BOUND énesctvceeceucond ves *9:01 5 00 
SOG TG hee kc ccccece, SP vend 5 00 
NINO Bec cpaccsvdens 8:55 or 5 00 
Howell Junction...... Saree 9:42 4 75 
HOWE accncecccenesue 9:15 * 4 75 
Fowlervitle .....ccccees 9:37 4 50 
Webherville 2... .cecece 9:47 4 50 
Williamston ........+5 10:00 bene 4 50 
ee er re are es 4 50 
CUGIIOD: dicdcicnccctivcced once *10 36 4 2 
TrOwbrtdGe 6... ccccee ieee. “AGRue 4 00 
1 Tr rere 10:2% aond 4 00 
North Lansing......... 10:35 smd 4 00 
 Ses.cun canes eras. acco. “aon 4 00 
Eee ree ar ee 7:30 4 00 
i rep eree rere coe 7:40 4 00 
COE ec ccccisctarcedée pece *7:46 «864 00 
POPU) <0. cee cicccces ts08 7:56 4 00 
EOGIG: cecccwesincentecens gaee *8:19 4 00 
Grand Ledge........... 11:00) 11:2 4 00 
Mulliken ...ccccccsceee ee 11:33 4 00 
Sunfleld ......esceeeeee cove 11:41 4 00 
rer *11:48 4 00 
Lake Odessa ........++ 11:35 dscns 4 00 
Clarkayille .ccaciccccces cece 12:06 4 00 
Lowell (L. & H. R. R.) .... 11550 4 00 
Bolrmdliale .cccccsscccces evce 12:13 4 00 
BIRR xo doin inn des 1400806 2200 *12:19 4 00 
MOCOMEE. ccécevcteccees cacs *42:25 4 00 
Bast Parie ..ccccccsce cove 4 00 


Grand Rap. -arrive 12:30 p.m. 12:55 p.m. 


*Stop on signal. 


SPECIAL TRAIN WILL LEAVE GRAND RAPIDS 


ati.15 p.m. Arrive Traverse City 6.00p.m. Leave 
at6.15 p.m. Arrive Charlevoix about 8.30, Petoskey 
9.00 and Bay View 9.10~p.m. 


RETURN LIMIT SEPT. Ist. 


Stops will be made at principal stations north of 
Manistee Crossing to let off passengers who do not 
wish to go through. Baggage will be checked to 


such points. 
J. K. V. AGNEW, GEO. DeHAVEN, 
Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


Gen’l. Supt. 
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APPLES FOR THE FAR NORTH. 


Those of our readers in the northeru 
peninsula who are interested in or- 
charding, will find some suggestiois 
of value in a bulletin recently issued 
by the Vermont Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, from which we take 


CHEAPER We WELLS 


DRILLED WELLS 


are cheaper and far superior to dug 
wells). THEY DO NOT CO DRY; 
\ they contain pure water. The 









A NEW TREA TISE ON MANURE 


which tells all about the best and most economical 5 
ways of making, bandlings! and es farm yard 
manure and incidentall Ke — 


The ooees 
: aedhnenes 


peeprenie all kinds of ~<a 
than can be done by hand. Has Stood 


reader 


ee ie bene 





the following extracts: 

The limit of meg o — : “S [ A a4 38 yoare. eens yong of i. mproved 
has been moving steadily northwar KEMP & BURPEE MFG. CO. 
ever since the occupation of this coun- — I LLI N G Box :35 Syracuse, W. Y.* 


try. Factors in this progress have 
been the planting of crab apples, the 
introduction of the Russian varieties, 
and especially the selection of native 
hardy seedings and the adoption of 
better orchard practice. 

Any given variety, more or less sens- 
itive to cold, can be grown from 50 to 
150 miles north of its natural limit by 
reasonable precautions, such as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Plant on land sloping south or 
southeast and furnish good wind- 
breaks to the north. 

2 Secure thorough natural drain- 
age by choosing moderately high 
and sloping land. 


, are far superior to others. 

. They are stronger, faster 
and easier to operate. Made in ten sizes. We 
also haveafull line of supplies. CATALOGUE FREE. 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, 0. 


If you want 
the best ma- 
chinery for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 


we make it. Send for our new catalogue 





“E,”? We will mail it to-you free. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I11.(chieago Suburb) 











“THE NEW AMERICAN 
‘Bean Harvester ! 


O The only successful Bean Harvester Attach- 


ment for a Riding Cultivator. Knives locked j; 
any position. Sold with or without the popular 


New American Cultivator. 


AMERICAN HARROW CO,, Detroit, 


Manufacturers Spring Tooth & Shove) 

Riding and Walking Cultivators, Disk 

Harrows, Planters, Bean Harvesters, 
stanure snibietaiatiata etc, 


Press 

















8. Secure thorough atmospheric | 
drainage. If the subsoil is not porous | 
enough to carry off all extra w ater it : 
must be underdrained. littl r 

4. Buy trees of hardy stocks. In a sae WAY PRES BALINC 

; ft hudded trees the char- ley NEW TR ra By rigs 
acter of the sto ie AW TABLE late FEED Has 50-inch feed hole. (Qaiaa}) WUalities, and is placed on trial under a guarantee 
acter of the stock is wholly unknown, large capac’y YJ Feeditwithatork. QS to bale 3 tons morehay In10 hours than 
put to grow a given variety at its oli i ne morolens amie 
arfe é M don high wheels. Light draft on the Willlams St. 
so ng ges a perfectly hardy a Ant 4 Pond Civcuats hadie, Light erat on th J. A. SPENCER, saw St. , 
stock is re > 
CUTTERS AND FODDER SHREODERS : 


. Graft the chosen variety in the 
a of very hardy trees. 
Varieties recommended for planting 







The As y cut more greencorn, dry corn or fodder, 
red more fodder than any similar eS 

Megane bo only limited by ability to get feed 
ine—a positive self-feeder. You nt only Duy 


A SMALL THRESH ING MACHINE 


Something for the farmer who can do his own 





THE COLUMBIA THRESHER 
has great capacity, and can be run 
by light power. Send for illustrated 


once—they last a lifetime. Allabout 
our catalogue, which, with “A Book on 
Silage,’ we send free to all inquirers, 


where hardiness is a principal consid- 
eration are Yellow Transparent, Red 








threshing, with less help and power than #=s4 
ever before. We also make a full 









Astrachan, Longfield, Oldenburg, Fa- 
meuse, McIntosh, Wealthy, Scott Win- 
ter, Pewaukee, Artis. 








The United States Investor is author- 
ity for the statement that sales of 
bonds during the month of July 
amounted to $10,596,319, not including 
temporary loans. Of the above 
amount, $7,849,179 were issued by 
various cities and towns, $1,797,140 by 
counties, and $950,000 by states. This 
amount shows an increase of $4,991,- 
637 over the $5,604,682 reported for the 
month of June, and a decrease of $8,- 
884,989.27 from the $19,481,308.27 re- 
ported for the month of July, 1897. 
Even with the sale of such a large 
amount of bonds money for investment 
was never more plenty than at the 
present time. 





A Russian named Yehonda publishes 
an agricultural paper in Jerusalem. 
That paper is certainly in a country 
where it is much needed, for agricul- 
tural methods have not improved there 
since the days of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. Large portions of what was 
once a very fertile country are now 
practically worthless for agricultural 
purposes. The inhabitants, quite gen- 
erally, are not much better than the 
land, and Yehonda will have to husile 
to keep up his circulation. 





Popular Week-End Excursion Via Michi- 
gan Central to Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo 
and Three Rivers. 

On Saturday, Aug. 20th, Special Excursion 
train will leave Michigan Central Station at 
7.30 a.m. for the above points. Only $2.00 for 
the roundtrip. Tickets good for return until 
first train Monday, Aug. 22d. 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


THE WILLMARTH FENCE MACHINE. 

fi 7 TPRICE ONLY $3.50. 
i | Why buy a cat in a 
Ti c= +bag when you can 
Ty have the best machine 
1 Con the market sent 
= ——— =you by express c. 0. d. 
on 10days’ trial ar ‘and if not gy ve — express 
agent will refund you 

WILLMARTH FENCE “MACHINE co. Detroit, Mich. 



















































































LI ee 


Returned to Spain. 


She takes back her wy ey: soldiers. We never 
took back a rod of Page Fence after a siege. They 
order more instead. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE Farce 00., Adrian, Mich. 


















































= PICKET.” 


Makes a CHEAP, STRONG 
and ELASTIC Stock and Hog 
proof FENCE, 

Easy to make. Write us. 


WILSON WIRE FENCE CO., 


HoLty, Micx. 


aon HOW AGENTS AT ONCE to 

e sell Sash Locks and 

Door Holders. Sample Sash Lock free for 2-cent 

stam sa better than weights; burglar 

root. $10. a day. Write quick. Address 
ROHARD 23 Con Dept. 111, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ae 


a 


THE SILVER MFG, CO, 


Salem, Ohide 












t 


THREE-FOURTHS “ad ALL THE pate ga 
= ae 


WORLD’ S FAIR PRIZES AND 
THE U. S- STATE she PREMIUMS. 
Puts from 10to 
2) 12tonsinacar. ¢ 
iE Requires less & 
help. 





THE BALESELLS 
for MORE MONEY. 
Address for circu- E 
ar, 
P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS 

9 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY, N.Y. 









FLOUR CITY 
HAY PRESS 








Simple, 





Strong, 
Light Running, 
Great Capacity, INNARD PRESS 00, 
ADDRESS Minneapolis, Mifn. 


SE SE EE Ss EE EE 


“EL/BalingPress 4 2: S 








makes compact, 
even-sized 
that fit nicely in a car, admitting 
ot heavy loading thus saving 
freight. Has 58x80 in, 
Feed Opening. Patent, I 


= D 
automatic block pretic: A eae 





more crushed hands or arms. ee 
All Steel, Strong, Fast, 
Easy Pewer. Illustrated catalog free. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 re oa 







7 Horse and 
Steam power. 


+» QUINCY, ILL. 


The Testof Time 


is severe and infallible, and 
the verdict is always 
convincing. The 














Wind Mills 
have stood the test of time- 
In wheel, rudder, regu. 
lator and all parts, they 
are strong, durable, effi 
elent and easy working. 
Built in many sizes. 
Meet every requirement 
for every purpose. 

Catalague sent Free. 
PERKINS WIND MILL CC. 
13 Race St., MISHAWAKA, IND, 


SAVE LABOR 


in that most slavish job of cutting off corn by using the 


SCIENTIFI CORN..... 


= HARVESTER 
ose side A RETY 
SHAE TS" Oe al 


A 
SAFETY 
SEATS. 
Suts 
sired hetehe” 














It meets every requirement of a machine corn cutter 
ata price that places it within easy reach of every 
farmer. Send for catalogue and price. 





THE FOOS MFG CO. SPRINGFIELD, O. 


Perkins: 





line of Sweep and Tread 





ogue, giving testimonials. 







Made in all sizes, for 
both hand .- power 
use. Send for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
rice list. Willsend |: 
atest publication on gi 
Eusilage to all who 
write for it. 

















\\\ost durable and economical. 


Outi jJaclion or wo Sale. ; 
Kans US LLY } LO\ Press Co, 
| Pas) Mill Dt, Kansas Lity | hilo, 











THE FARMER 


ARMOUR.... 

THE FARMER Takes back in the shape of ANIMAL 
FERTILIZER that portion not used in 

feeding, clothing, shoeing, harnessing, glueing, soaping, freez- 

ing and healing; nothing is wasted. 


ARMOUR’S ANIMAL FERTILIZERS are scientifically prepared; their use insures 
large yields of cereals and grass. The RAW MATERIA® of which they are made 
IS GROWN BY THE AMERICAN FARMER AND IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
USE THESE FERTILIZERS ON YOUR WHEAT. 
THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


Feeds his stock and sends it to market. 


Slaughters and distributes the product 
all over the world. 


Send for Armour’s Farm ona ane Library 
and Address of Nearest Age’ 














POTATO MONEY 


is greatly increased by ual pater 
h saving machiner: 
It costs too — 


The Cli Mi ll are guaran- 
oe Ipper l $ teca to be 
the best Grain and Seed Clean- 
ersmade. Weuse them in our 
warehouse (power sizes) for re- 
cleaning Clover, Timothy. Vicia 
Villosa, Dwarf Essex Rape, 
Seed Wheat and other Farm 
age Write for Mill Circu- 
ar, also Seed Price List. 


Potato Diggers | “he Henry: Philigns Seed and Implement Co. 
: Dig Potatoes 115-117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 

U7 vonunyeaviety sane Saget | MEMCH & DROMGOLD'S RAIN 
ALL. Ww ithcare Scher iat indednite 4 ORCE E F E E 2) 


ET T 
a "t weet ey you see our Free, 82 page catalogue. d F ili D il | 


DOWDEN M’F’G pesnice Box 28, Prairie City, lowa. 
Positively the 


neatest. light Ault % 
































Pressure between 


La 
burrs in grinding rge inside bure 


revolves twice to 





is carried on chill s8weep's one. Or- on = — 4 
ed roller bear- f 
ings. arin® oy the 






market. 


Sold under an absolute gt larantee to do double the 

neat oS cae of any Feo mill of same size or 

money refunde ir or circulars and price: 
AIN MFG. CO., hea. 


. eration without the use , 
gear wheels. Fully guaranteed. 
Positively accurate in quan- 
tity. Give one a trial and be con- 
vinced. Agents wanted. Circulars free. Address 


1898 BICYCLES SENGH ‘& DROMGOLD, Mfr's, York, Pa 
: for Men, Women, Girls Wy SAVE 
CY SOE ie Old Wagons 


er «& Boys. Complete line. 
SS All brand new models. 
$75 Oakwood’ for $32.50 
> 
$60 ‘Arlington’ “ $24.50 We make Steel Wheels to fit any 


Ais, Mon in A 
WRITE TODAY for SPRL OTTER. py Sp size and width tire. Staggard and 
Shipped anywhere C.0.D.with privilege to examine. Buy Straight Spoke. Will not rot or ost 
irect from manufacturers,save agents & dealers profits Hand +, also — Stee 
y Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Large Illus. Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 
Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


\ —<a 
mantity of ~ \ ta 
oe ‘and fertilizer = AY Wer | 
canbe changed while in “% AV 


arrollton, Mo. 















162 W. VanBuren Street, H-817 Chicago, Ills. 






















